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INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


DON. 

Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a Course of 
Lectures on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the 
study of arias and of the application of mineral substances 
in the Arts. e Lectures will begin on Friday morning, 
October 4th, at nine o'clock. They will be continued on each 
succeeding Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. Fee, 
21. 2s. R. W. JELF, D_D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — To 
CANDIDATES for the INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, and 
such as have been selected for BOMBAY. The Lecturer of 
ARABIC gives notice that he will COMMENCE his Course 
for 1861-62..0n THURSDAY. October 3. Fees 47 4s. perterm. 
For further information abont this or any other Oriental 
Language, apply (by post) to G. W. Leitner, Esq., King’s 
College. R. W. JELF. D.D.. Principal. 


NIVERSITY of DUBLIN.—The 

ELECTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ARABIC 

and = DUSTANEE will be held on THURSDAY, October 
loth, 1861. 

Candidates are requested to send their applications an 
testimonials on or before that day to the Registrar of the 
University, from whom further particulars may be learned. 

By order, JAMES H. TODD, D.D., Registrar. 
_Trinity College, July 1, 1861. 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 
Director—Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison, D.C.L., &ce. 

The Prospectus forthe Session, commencing on the 7th Oct. 
next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. The Courses 
of Instruction. embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann; Physics, 
by Prof. Tyndall; Natural History, by Prof. Huxley ; Geology, 
by Prof. Ramsay; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warington 
Smyth ; Metallurgy, by Dr. Perey: and Applied Mechanics, 
by Prof. Willis. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


7 
ROYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS 
and SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 

The List of Subjects and Books for the Preliminary Exami- 
nation in General Education required to be passed by Candi- 
dates for the Double Qualification in Medicine and,jn Surgery 
conferred pron pony | by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and for the separate Diploma of each College—to be 
held on OCTOBER 26th, and on NOVEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 
16th, 1861, and on FEBRUARY Ist, MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 
2nd, 1862—is now ready. and may be obtained on application 
to the Officer of either College. 

The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 
and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, are also 
now ready. 

The attention of intending Students of Medicine is espe- 
cially requested to the following New Regulations, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Medical Council, applicable to 
all the Royal Colleges, Universities, and Licensing Boards:— 
1, That all Students of Medicine must be registered. 2. That 
those commencing medical study after September 1861 cannot 
be registered until they have passed a Preliminary Examina- 
tion in General Education. 3. That except for those who 
have been detained by illness or other unavoidable cause. the 
Register of all Medical Schools must be closed within Fifteen 
days atter the commencement of each Session. 

ALEXANDER WOOD, 

President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 

President Royal College of Surgeons. 

















RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN’S 
{LAST ASCENT BUT THREE.—Monday next, Sept. 30, 
at Four o'clock. The Band of the Coldstream Guards will 
be in attendance. 
Admission, One Shilling; children half-price. Reserved 
seats, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. extra. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN on 
MONDAY next will (by special desire) repeat the most 
EXTRAORDINARY and DARING FEAT ever attempted— 
taking acommon four-legged chair on to the high rope, 160 
feet from the ground, he sits, stands. and lounges on its seat 
or back; shifting the chair in every direction upon the rope, 
and balancing it on one or two legs. Other marvellous feats 
will precede and follow this performance. One Shilling. 


] UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — In 


January, 1858, Mr. Mudie advertised his intention to 
increase his Library by the addition of 100,000 Voiumes per 
Annum. He has now the gratification of announcing that 
this design has been more than accomplished—upwards of 
Half a Million Volumes having been added since that date. 

The Books thus provided consist chiefly of Works of His- 
tory, Biography, Travel, and the Higher Class of Fiction, in 
the following proportion : 

HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY  cccccccooscesessoecsesenees 

TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 71.6 

FICTION ...... Ee = / 

MISCELLANEOUS, including Works of Science) 115,518 

and Religion, and the Leading Reviews ........... ——- 








123,279 









547,989 
The present rate of increase will be continued during the 
ensuing Season, the preference being given, as before, to 
Works of permanent interest and value. 
New Oxford-street, September, 1361. 


7 > 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, and 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual Payment of 3/. to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures 10007. at death by 
Accident, or 6/. weekly for injury. No extra premium for 
Volunteers. One Person in every Twelve insured is injured 
yearly by Accident. 75,0007. has been already paid as com- 
pensation. 

For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, 
Old Broad-street). 

Annual Income 40,000/.—Capital One Million. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64 Cornhill, E.C., January 1861. 


THE PRESS. 
O EDITORS.—The advertiser is prepared 

















THE ARTS. 
FPNSBURY SCHOOL of ART, in con- 


nection with the Department of Science and Art, 
South Kensington.—The LADIES’ MORNING CLASS for 
DRAWING and PAINTING will ASSEMBLE on Tuesday, 
October Ist, at ‘St. George’s-hall, Richmond-road, Islington. 
Fee for term of five months, 1/.; entrance fee, 2s. 
JOSIAH HOULE, Hon. Secretary. 


URFORD’S PANORAMA.—Now RE- 
OPENED with a new Panorama of NAPLES; also 
Messina and Switzerland. Day and evening. Admission 
reduced to ls. Friday 2s. 6d. Open morning, from 10 till 5; 
evening, 7 till 10. 





Leicester-sq uare. 


HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
of ART, at South Kensington, for Male and Female 
Students, and the Metropolitan Schools of Art, at 43, Queen’s- 
square, Bloomsbury, for Female Classes only (removed from 
37, Gower-street), and at Spitalfields, Crispin-street; Fins- 
bury, William-street, ilmington-square: St. Thomas, 
Charterhouse, Goswell-Street; Rotherhithe Grammar School, 
Deptford-road; St. Martin's-in-the-fields, Castle-street, 
Long-acre; Lambeth, St. Mary's, Prince’s-road; Hamp- 
stead, Dispensary-buildings; and Christchurch, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, Cannon-street; will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 
ist of October. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


ALOON for ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 

A rich Collection of Antiquities, Old and Modern Paint- 

ings, Water-Colour Drawings, Engravings, Sculptures, Wood 

Sculptures, Armour, Carved Frames, Gems, dc. &c.,. isOPEN 

at Brienner-street, 40. Munich. HERR 'SPENGEL, Pro- 

prietor. Commissions for purchase at public sales will be con- 
scientiously executed. 

The proprietor is permitted to refer to the Critic Office, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand. as voucher for his respectability. 











AINTING on GLASS.—A. LUSSON, 
Painter on Glass of the Sainte Chapelle, 21, Rue de 
Laval, Paris.—Painted Glass, in every style, for the Decora- 
tion of Churches; Grisailles, Mosaic, Great Figures, Medal- 
lions, Legendaries; Fancy Subjects, such as Moyen-dge ; 
Hunting and other Subjects, of the old style, or modern, for 
ee Houses, &c. Sent free to all parts of 
ngland. 











MUSIC. 
i ISS LEFFLER begs to inform her friends 


and the public, that she has REMOVED to 34, 





to SUPPLY ARTICLES to a weekly or daily paper. 
His style is terse, pithy. vigorous, and concise. 
Apply to “* Spainx,”’ care of Mr. C. W. Black, 9, Catherine- 


court. Tower-hill 
RESS.—An 
and Practical Newspaper Man is open to any suitable 
EMPLOYMENT on a respectable Eastern Counties Journal. 
Address ‘* ALpna,” No. 586, Critic Office, 10, Wellington- 
Sa = — Strand, W.C. a Ul le 
O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 


A respectable steady young man wishes a RE-ENGAGE- 











_ Edinburgh, August 1861. 
WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
(in connection with the Universit — 
SESSION 1861-62. S 
The COLLEGE will OPEN for the SESSION on Monday, 
the 7th October, 1861. The Session will terminate in July, 1862. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
COURSES of INSTRUCTION will be given in the following 
departments, viz. : 
ClASSICS. .......0r0erereeeeeeereeee-»- PTOfessor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 
Comparative Grammar, English) 
Languageand Literature, Logic, > Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 5 
Mathematics ............s00sssseeeeesee Professor A. Sandeman, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 
History, Jurrisprudence, and) Professor R. C. Christie, 
Political Economy..........00.-.0000 A. 
Chemistry (Elementary, Analyti-. Professor Henry FE. Ros- 
cal, and Practical)...............5 coe B.A .Ph.D..F.CS. 
Natural History (for this Session,) Professor W. C. William- 
Geology and Botany).............J/ son. M.R.C.S.L., F.R.S. 
Oriental Languages.......e..s0000 Professor T. Theodores, 
French... Monsienr A. Podevin. 
sesseeeceseene MP, T, Theodores. 
Elocution .... ..Mr. C. W. Devis, B.A. 
EVENING CLAS . for persons not attending the day 
Classes, include the following subjects of instruction, viz. : 
English Language and Literature, Logic, Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy. History, Political Economy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, French, German, and Elocution. 
ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
optional, and without fees, viz.: On the Greek of the New 
estament; on the Hebrew of the old Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in 
Cclassical learning; annual value 20/., tenable for two 


The WELLINGTON SCHOLARSHIP, for competition in 
the critical knowledge of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment; annual value 20/. tenable for one year. 

The DALTON SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., two scholarships in 
chemistry, annual value 50/. each, tenable for two years; two 
scholarships in mathematics, annual value 25/7. each, tenable 
for one year. 

DALTON PRIZES in Chemistry will also be offered. 

The DALTON PRIZE in Natural History, value 15/., given 
annually. 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such as 
May desire it. 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purnose of 
Yeceiving Students, on Thursday the 3rd, and Friday the 4th, 
October, from eleven a.m. to two p.m. 

Further particulars as to the Day and Evening Classes will 
befound in prospectuses, which may be had from Mr. Nicholson, 
at the College, Quay-street, Manchester. 

J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON 


+ 

















German ......, 






Ralintt 





nd 8 'y to the Trustees, St. James’s 
Chambers, South Kings-street, Manchester. 


MENT as OVERSEER. Thoronghly acquainted with news, 
| obbing, and bookwork. Unexceptionable reference, 
Address “J. T.,"’ 35 William-street, Brighton. 





Papers, having a most extensive knowledge of English 
and Foreign Literature, who can give the highest testimonials 
as to his canacitv and specimens of his style, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. 

Address “ B.A.,"’ 50, Lower Sloane-street, Chelsea. 

















before publication containing the latest news, by a competent 
person, for a small salary. 
Apply to“ A. B.,"" No, 52, Upper North-place, Gray’s-inn- 
road, London. 


| m 
| seeks EMPLOYMENT as Editor or Sub-Editor of either a 
Metropolitan or Provincia! Journal. Is an able writer, is well 
up im all the duties and details of a newspaper-office, and 
| would be content with a moderate salary. 

Address “W. B.” (No. 582), Critic Office, 10, Wellington- 
| street, Strand, W.C. Could bring many advertisements to a 
| respectable paper. 


O be DISPOSED OF.—COUNTY 


NEWSPAPERS. — A SHARE in TWO established 





in the editorial department of the paper. If desired, the whole 
of either paper would he sold 
Address “ H. J.,"’ care of Mr. W. J. Clarke, jun., 4, Corbet- 
court, Gracechurch-street, London. 


PARTNER, of literary ability and business 

canacity, is wanted by the Projectors of a New Journal, 
for establishing which all the arrangements are already ma- 
tured, and which will present features of special novelty, 
insuring its circulation among numerous and influential classes 
of the community. Only a moderate capital required, to be 
exclusively employed, under his own supervision in develop- 
ing the enterprise, which promises to prove speedily and 
abundantly lucrative. 

Address “Zeta,"’ Onwhyn's Newspaper Office, 
1, Catherine-street, Strand. 
Ty 
NEW SPAPER PROPERTY .—To be 
a DISPOSED of, the PLANT and COPYRIGHT of a 
well-e-tablished and flourishing WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
in a large city. The paper has the largest circulation in the 
district. with a good advertising connexion, and is in thorough 
good repute. The plant comprises steam-engine, machine, 
type for sixty columns, and every office requisite. The pre- 
mises, which consist of Lat res | offices and large publishing 
offices combined, are well and centrally situated, and low 
rented. A good jobbing business is attached, with extensive 
plant, which may be taken at a valuation, or reduced to suit 
a purchaser. 
Apply by letter to K. M., care of Mr. Thomas, Advertising 

Agent, 26, Brydges-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 











experienced REPORTER | 


REVIEWER in one of the first London | 


O PROPRIETORS and EDITORS of} 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS.—An abridged REPORT | 
of all proceedings in London, with a letter sent the night | 


THE PRESS.—An EDITOR of ability and | 


any years’ experience on the Press, just disengaged, | 


COUNTY NEWSPAPERS, with good circulation and con- } 
nection. A gentleman, with small capital, who would assist | 


Southampton-row, Russell-square, where all communica- 
tions relative to engagements for English opera, concerts, 
oratorios, &c , can be sent. 


HE FEMALE SCHOOL of ART, 43, 
QUEEN-SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. in connection 
| with the Science and Art Department.—_The AUTUMN 
SESSION will COMMENCE on the Ist of October. Classes 
| for Geometry, Perspective, Model Drawing, Fruit and Flowers 
| from Nature, Landscape, the Antique, and the Living Model 
Draped, Elementary and Applied Design, &c, The Class for 
Wood-Engravers meets three times a week. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Admission may be obtained at 
the School, 43, Queen-square. 


By order, 
LOUISA GANN, Superintendent and Secretary. 














Important Sale of Pictures by Ancient Masters. 

OHN HOLLAND is favoured with instruc- 
e tions from Mr. W. S. Lockwood to submit to public 
COMPETITION, at his Rooms, Market-street, Leicester, on 
Wednesday, October 16, a choice and rare collection of 
| PAINTINGS, comprising specimens of the following masters: 
| yuido Reni Vandyck Teniers 
| A. Caracci Wouvermans Van Bloemen 
| Waterloo Ra. Schedone, &c. 
| 


| 
| 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
| 


ysdael one, . 

Also a collection of fine old Engravings and Etchings. 
Fu!l particulars are given in catalogues, which may be had 
| of the Auctioneer, as above, and post-free on application. 
The pictures will be on view the day previous to and on the 
ne rning of sale. Sale to commence at Twelve precisely. 


I tures, Drawings, Engravings, Bronzes, and Objects of Art 
nd Verti:; the property of Messrs. Thomas Agnew and 


sons. 
ry - ‘y 

N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and 
iV woons, respectfully give notice that they have re- 
¢ ‘ved instructions from Messrs. Thomas Agnew, and Sons, to 
* ILL by AUCTION, at the Royal Exchange Rooms, Man- 

ester, in OCTOBER, in consequence of the retirement 
fm business of Mr. Thomas Agnew, the senior member of 
t. e firm, and owing to the contemplated extensive alteration 
of their premises, which necessitates the removal of the pro- 

rty, a large portion of their very valuable assemblage, 
ant MA English PICTURES of high class, beautiful water- 
colour drawings, modern engravings, marbles, bronzes, orna- 
mental porcelain and glass, decorative furniture, and numerous 
other objects of art and verti. 

Further notice will be given, 


GOUTHGATE and BARRETT beg to 
| h return their best thanks to their Friends for the cupport 
received during the past season, and take this aye ity of 

| announeing that they are PREPARING for SALE by AUC- 
TION, in OCTOB. NEXT, the entire Remaining Copies 
3 also, 











of numerous finely Ulustrated and Illuminated Works, 
portant Galleries and Books adapted, for pr ; 
a most Extensive and Interesting Collection of 
quires and bound, being remainders from se 

houses, > 

*,* 8. and B. beg to state that property of a si 

ter*can be introduced into these Sales, and t \ 
obliged by the lists being forwarded as early as Dt 
Fine-Art and Book Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet-stgess, 


O the BENEVOLENT.—The 
would be happy to communicate with a 
persons, who would be willing to contribute to the: 
a private school for orphan children, which is gg 
of assistance. 
Address A. B. C., 16, London-house-yard, § 
churchyard. 
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“THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
O PRINTERS —A well- -practised 


READER on newspapers is open to an ENGAGEMENT, 
either in full, or as Assistant. References if required. 
Address * T. R.,"’ Knights Templars’ Coffee-house, 
185, Fleet-stre et, Ww. Cc. 


Tl‘O BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 
WANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, or any similar’ 
Employment, by a young man, 26 years of age, with a good 
knowledge of the above business. Writes a good hand, and 
understands book-keeping. Unexceptionabie references as to 
character, &c. 
Address “C. 
APER. ROY AL COLOSSEUM. ~De. 
BACHHOFFNER, F.C.S., will shortly deliver a LEC- 
TURE on PAPER, its sources. manufacture, and numerous 
applications. Inventors and others anxious to give publicity 
to any novel uses of this material are respectfully invited to 
forward specimens. 


STATIONER and BOOKSELLER’S 
BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, suitable for an 
energetic man of business, who understands the retail trade. 
Established many years. Situation good. 
For particulars direct “ S.."’ Messrs. Brookwell's, Pocket- 
book-m: on, 64, Berwick- street, Soho. 


me 
‘0 BOOKSELLERS and ST ATIONER 

NEWSVENDERS, and Others.—To be SOLD a BU J 
NESS, well established, in the above line; with good library, 
tea agency, perfumery, &c., attached; in one of the best posi- 
tions in Brighton; the widow of the late proprietor being too 
ill to continue in the business. 

For cards to view and partic ulars apply to Mr. FARLEY, 
12, Goswell-road, E.C._No age nt need apply. 


ONTRACT for PRINTING.—The 


General Finance Committee of the County of Lancaster 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for PRINTING required 
by the Clerk of the Peace and County Treasurer during the 
year 1861-62. Specimens of each of the forms required may be 
inspected at the office of the County Treasurer, 9, Chapel- 
street, Preston, and specifications of the conditions may be 
obtained from the C ounty Treasurer. Tenders to be sent in, 
addressed, under seal, to the Chairman of the General Finance 
Committee, County Treasurer's office, Preston, on or before 
the 7th day of October, 1861 

BIRCHALL and WILSON, 
Deputy C lerks of the Peace. 





” Mr _Freeman’ 8, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 














_ Preston, 16th September, 1861, 


THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
OS 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplie d to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GrRaTurrous EDUCATIONAL 
Reaistry, Critic Oftice, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box" in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 
—__—__—_ 
r 7 

EAD MATHEMATICAL MASTER of 
an endowed school in Suffolk. Experience in teaching, 
and specially in the preparation of candidates for military 
appointments, will determine the election. The vacancy will 
take place October 10. Address, inc — two stamps, Box 

4530, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


MATHEMATICAL MASTER. Wanted 
mt 


immediately. in a first class schoo) near Edinburgh, a 
graduate of Cambriige. He must show experience and skill 
in teachingclasses of boys. The course implies an acquaintance 
with the requirements of the civil and mili tary services. 
Salary 1002, with board and lodging. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4532, 10, Wellineton-street, Strand, W.C. 


| 
JRIVATE TUTOR, to read up a young | 
man of eighteen. for an artillery appointment. Locality | 
Bath. Applicants to send full particulars and terms. Address, | 
inclosing two stamps B x 45 4,1 10 Wel lhins gton-street, WAS = 


RIVATE TUTOR. Wanted, in a cler gy- 


man's family. after the Michaelmas holidays, a tutor for 
four pupils, A graduate of Oxford or Cambridge in classical 
honours, and nga to tuition, would be preferred. | 
Salary 60/. per annum. idress, ine losing z two stamps, Box 
4536, 10, Wellingt« oe Strand, W.¢ 


IT ’ 

PESIDE? TUTOR required immediately 

) byac rence clergyman who receives a small number of 
pupils to prepare for Eton and Harrow. A public schoolman 
desired; a Title can be given. Applicants to state qualifica- 
tions, age, terms expected, &c. Locality, Warwickshire. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4538, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


REs SIDENT TUTOR in a clergy man’s 
family. Must be a go rd cl assical scholar. Add ress, in- | 
closing two st amps, Box 4540, 10, Weilington-street, W.C. 


Te KTP ‘ + \r . 

PYESIDENT CLASSICAL MAS TER in in 

holy orders will be required next January in a clergy- 

man’s private school of 50 boys, near London. Stipend 901, 

with board. lodging, and lauhdress. There is no clerical duty 

as such, but it may occasionally be had. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 4542. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W Cc. 


RESIDENT ASSISTANT in a commercial 
& school in Jers sey, consisting of about ten boarders and 
forty day pupils. Requirements. moderate Latin, in addition 
to the usual subjects. Good discipline essential. An ex- 
pupil-teacher prefer red, or a trained master. A personal in- 
terview in town desired. Salary from 30/. to 352. with board, 
lodging, and washing. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
4544, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


ECOND MASTER of a grammar school 


in Surrey (near London). Requirements, Latin up to 














Virgil and Horace, general } sh and arithmetic. Salary 

351. (and laundress) the first vear, 491. the second. Wanted 

immediately. Adare ss, inclosing Mn stamps, Box 4546, 10 
 ! 


Wellington- street, Strar vd W 





SSISTANT in a Lancashire classical and 
commercial school, to take the general management of 
fifty boys in the absence of the principal. which is seldom. 
Qualification re - tired, Latin as far as Virgil and Horace, 
Greek grammar and Testament. Salary 40/. at first with 
board and w ~# 1g, There are twenty boarders and thirty 
day pupils. Holiday on Saturdays. Address, inctosing two 
stamps, Box 4548, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. ' 











| music at German. Singing and Italian would be an advan- 
| tage. A superior pianiste is required. 


| cheerful lady required ; and one who 


ASSIS [TANT MASTER in a small boarding- 

school, consisting of 25 boys. Must be able to take the 
usual English routine, with Latin and drawing; a knowledge 
of algebra desirable. Locality, Cumberland. Salary from 40/. 
to 45/1. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4550, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


To vaVER ° > . 
SSISTANT MASTER in a Wiltshire 
endowed school, to teach English, Latin, and French, 
elementary Greek, and mathematics. Alternate duty. Salary 
50l., with board and lodging. Applicants to forward testi- 
monials: wanted immediately. Address, ae two 
stamps, Box 4552, 10, W ellington- street, Strand, Ww.c 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a private school 
in North Wales. Must be able to take French, junior 
Greek and Latin, and English generally: age from 18 to 25. 
Salary from 25/. to 301. One possessed of gentlemanly man- 
ners indispensable. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
4554, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








J UNIOR ASSISTANT ina Cheshire pr private 
e school wanted immediately, for Latin, French. writing, 
&c. Salary 35/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4556, 
10, W ellington- street, Strand, W.C 


UPIL TEACHER in a classical and 


mathematical school in Hampshire; age not less than 
14. An elementary knowledge of Latin required. He will 
have to devote three hours daily to the younger pupils 
Remuneration offered, instruction in classics, mathematics, 
and French, also boar ‘d and lodging. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4 58, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS to children residing in the 
country, about 15 miles from London. Must be com- 
petent to impart a good English education, with French, 
music, drawing, and the rudiments of Latin and German. 
Applicants to state age, experience, qualification, salary, &c. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4560, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS wanted ~ immediately, to 
instruct three little girls, under 12 years of age, in 
English and French, with good music and drawing. A com- 
fortable home is offered, and 207. per annum. Locality Essex. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4562, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNE SS. A medical man, residing in 
the Midland Counties, is desirous of engaging a Tady 
capable of teaching the rudiments of Latin, French, and 
music. There are four ——. two boys aged 9 and 7, and two 
girls, 6 and 4. Sound Evangelical principles are necessary. 
A comfortable home is offered. The lady should not be less 
than 30 years of age. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4564, 
10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 














OVERNESS in a farm-house, to instruct 

four children under 12 years of age. in a sound English 

education, with music and drawing. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4566, 10, Wellington-street, 8 Strand, W.C. 


GOVERNESS in a preparatory school, 


exclusively for the sons of gentlemen in South Devon, 
Required a lady from 18 to 25 years of age, and capable of 
teaching the usual branches of English, with musie to begin- 
ners. French desirable. A small salary or equivalent educa- 
tienal advantages are offered. Address, inc'osing two stamps, 
Box 4568, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Le Al & e 
OVERNESS to four young ladies, the 
oldest 13 years of age. Acquirements required, English, 

French, harp, and piano, with willingness to superintend and 
devote herself completely to children's care. Locality 
Limerick. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4570, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W. C, 


OVERNESS in a private family residing 


in the country (Yorkshire), to teach two young ladies 











Lodgings, but not 
board, will be found. Applicants to state salary required, and 
give references. An engagement for four or six months would 
be sufficient. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4572, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NOVERNESS in an Essex school for young 
ladies. Must possess a thorough knowledge of plain 
and fancy needlework and arithmetic; musie and drawing 
desirable, but not essential. A steady, conscientious and 
8 a member of a Chris- 
tian Church preferred. Salary 15/. She will have to be 
gen rally with the pupils. Address, inc pa two stamps, 
30x 4574, 10, Welling gton-street, | Strand, W.¢ 


y 
NGLISH GOVERNESS. Wanted at 
y Michaelmas, in a first-c lass ladies’ school at the West- 
end of London, a lady to assist the principal in the education 
ot her pupils, which are limited to twelve, and in taking charge 
of their wardrobes ; inthe latter duty she will receive ample 
assistance. The daughter of a professional man or merchant 
would be preferred. Must be accustomed to tuition and 
ossess good testimonials. Address, inc hibalaaaacmaa Box 
4576, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


+ -_ ° ° 

Fe RENCH TEACHER required imme- 

diately. or at Michaelmas. A French lady, not under 26 
or 27 years of age, would be preferred, but this is not indis- 
le. Some experience in tuition, and a knowledge of 
music desirabie. A comfortable home is offered, with 101. 
per annum and laundress. No English lady need apply who 
has not been onthe Continent. Address, inclosing two stamps, 

sox 4578, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


N ORNING GOVERNESS at the West- 
a end of London, for one pupil 15 years of age, and 
rather bs ackw? ird in her studies. Required a lady who is com- 
petent to instruct in English French, piano, singing, and 
drawing. One would be preferred who possesses also a know- 
ledge of Latin and German, if only rudimentary. Hours 
required from 10am. tolor2 p.m. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4580, 10, Welling ton-street, Strand W. Cc. 
TE ACHER in a ladies’ morning school, near 

London, to render four hours daily assistance in English. 
French, and music. It is necessary the applicant be a good 
disciplinarian, and able to com mand authority without 
demanding it. Age between 19and25. Remuneration offered, 
board and lodging, with the privilege of private tuition in the 
neighbourhood. Address, peans two stamps, Box 45s2, 10, 
Wellington-treet, Strand, W.C 


OVERNESS PUPIL wanted in a ladies’ 
school in a country town in Scotland, to assist in 
teaching junior pupils E nglish and music. In_ return sare 
offered excellent educational advantages in English, French, 
German, music, and drawing. Charge moderate. Address, 





















APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Ful! particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without pavment of any fee, 
Address the Graturrous EpvcaTionaL Reoistry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—: Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box " in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


ae ae gM 
~ N na 
S DAILY or OCCASIONAL TUTOR, 
A French gentleman, having a part of his time engaged 
in tuition in the neighbourhood of Richmond, Surrey, wishes 
to have one or two more pupils in the same locality. He 
teaches French, German, and mathematics, also physical 
science, and all matters concerning the military profession. 
Terms 2s. 6d. per lesson. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
8767, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





AS. FRENCH and GERMAN MASTER 


n a school, either resident or non-resident, or as 
PRIVATE TUTOR in a family, by a member of the University 
of Berlin, formerly Professor of Modern Languages at the 
Royal College, Dungannon, and at the principal schools in 
Dublin; is the author of “ French Conjugations made Easy,” 
and of ‘AN German Nouns in One Lesson."” Address, inclos ng 
two stamps, Box 8769, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 


r rr 7 a 

S PRIVATE or VISITING TUTOR, or 

as ASSISTANT in or MANAGER of a school, by @ 
gentleman who has been certificated by H. M.’s Government, 
and had ten years’ experience intuition. Ifa private engage- 
ment must be non-resident. No objection to reside in France, 
Terms moderate. Excellent references Age 31. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 8771, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


AS TUTOR in a family, or SECOND 
MASTER ina grammar school. Advertiser is 37 years 
of age, and has been accustomed to tuition for twenty-one 
years. He teaches Latin to Horace and Cicero, rudiments of 
Greek, French, music (the piano), English generally, and ele- 
mentary drawing. Salary trom 80/. to 1001. per annum. A 
non-resident engagement, and the neighbourhood of London, 
would be preferred. Most satisfactory references. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8773, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


r 

As’ TUTOR in a family or ASSISTANT in 

aschool. A gentleman, formerly a member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, having his mornings engaged, desires to 
occupy his afternoons in teaching the Greek and Latin clas- 
sies, history, geography, arithmetic, &c. High testimonials. 
Terms 20/, perannum. Locality London. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 8775, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ VISITING TUTOR in or near London, 

by an undergraduate of Oxford, just left a nobleman’s 
family. Has been engaged as private tutor in a clergyman’s 
family for twelve months. Age 24. Address, noone two 
stamps, Box 8777, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S VISITING, CL ASSICAL, or 
MATHEMATICAL TUTOR, in London or suburbs. 
Advertiser is a graduate of Trin. Coll. Camb. (1880), in ma- 
thematical and classical honours. Prepares pupils for the 
Universities, public schools, Civil Service, and prelimina ry 
examinations at the medical colleges, &c. Had some expe 
ence in tuition. Address, — two stamps, Box 8779, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S GENERAL ASSISTANT, by a gen- 


tleman of great experience in tuition, "and possessed of 
gzood testimonials. Is competent to undertake thorough 
English, arithmetic (Colenso's), writing, drawing, S aha 
French, and Latin. Age 28. Terms resident, 45/. count 
402 London. ie 7 inclosing two stamps, Box 8781, 20, 
Wellington-street, V 


AS ASSISTANT [. MASTER ina school, or 
TUTOR ina family, resident or non-resident. Is com- 
etent to undertake high ‘classics, the middle mathematics, 
cnglish, and junior French. Has had fourteen years’ expe- 

rience in tuition, and is a good disciplinarian. Salary not less 

than 50/., ifresident. Age 38. Address, inclosing two stamps, 

Box 8783, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


AS ASSISTANT in a school, or TUTOR 
4 in a private family. by a gentleman_ of a 
experience in classics, French (acquired in France), and 

glish. He holds a certificate of high rank from the College of 
Preceptors, can give respectable references, and will be dis- 
engaged at Michaelmas. Terms moderate. Address, inclo- 
sing two stamps, Box 8785, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a ladies’ school, where 

she might have the opportunity of improving herself. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8787, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strang, W.C. 0 ll, 


S GOVERNESS in a family where the 


children are young, by a young lady who possesses a 
good knowledge of music, singing, French, and drawing. Has 
been a janior teacher in a school "Age 20. Salary desired from 
16/. to 201. and laundress Address, inc ens two stamps. 
Box 8789, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, Ww. 


= 
S GOVERNESS ina family or : school, by 
ale “ young lady whose acquirements are English, French, 
German, and music. Age 22. She has been an English 
teacher in Germany. Possesses very er testimonials, and 
can give unexceptionable references. idress, ir \closing two 
stamps, Box 8791, 10, Wellington- streut, “Strand, Ww “eae 


























AS GOVERNESS to young children in 
a family, or as JUNIOR TEACHER in a school. 
Teaches English and French. Has had three years’ experience 
in tuition, and can be well recommended from her last 
engagement at Brighton. Age 20. Salary required 10/. with 
board, lodging, and laundress. Advertiser's connections are 
highly respectable. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8793 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS in a family where the 
4 children are not more than 12 years of age, by a young 
lady of the Established Church. She is competent to give 
instruction in English, French, music, and the rudiments of 
drawing. Salary 20]. and laundress. Highly satisfactory 
references can be offered. Address, “ore two stamps, 
30x 8795, 10, W ellington- street, Stra: a, W 


S GOVERNESS, by a lady experienced 


in tuition, and competent to teach “English thoroughly, 
French, drawing, painting, music, and singing. Is a member 
of the Church of England, and 24 years of age. Salary from 
35 to 40 guineas according to requirement. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8797, 10, Wellington-street, W. 


S GOVERNESS to young children, by a 

lady who has had several years’ ‘experience in tuition. 
She teaches English, with the rudiments of music and draw- 
ng Unexceptionable testimonials wiil be offered. Age 31. 
Terms 301. per aunum. The South of England preferred. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8799, 10, Wellington-street, 











inclosing two stamps, Box 4584, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


Strand, W.C. 
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S GOVERNESS, or COMPANION, or 


CHAPERONE, to young ladies deprived of maternal 
care, either in England or France. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, B Box 8801, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


“AS GOVERNESS in a family, by a young 

lady who is accustomed to tuition, and fully competent 

to impart a thorough English education, with French, draw- 

ing, rudiments of music and singing. Is the daughter of a 

physician, — can give the most unexceptionable references. 

23. Salary moderate, but a comfortable home. . om 
inclosing two stamps, | Box 8803, 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


S GOVERNESS to children under ten 


years of age, by a young lady, who has had consider- 
able experience in teaching, and whose acquirements are 
English, music, French, and drawing. Salary required 25/. 
Age 21. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box "8805, 10, Wel- 
lington- -street, Strand, Ww.c. 


S GOVERNESS or USEFUL 
COMPANION, by a young lady, the daughter of a 
medical man. Is competent to instruct children under 8 years 
of age in English and the rudiments of music and French. 
She ts a good needlewoman, and would take charge of her 
ils’ wardrobe. Is a member of the Church of England. 
Ra ary 157. and laundress. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 8807, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 


S GOVERNESS in a family, by a lady 

whose acquirements are good music, French (acquired 

in Paris), and English generally. References to families in 

which she has held engagements. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8809, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


oes 2 
S GOVERNESS in the country, to one or 
two young ladies, or to superintend the management 
of a widower's house, by a lady of birth and education. She 
is competent to teach English, French {acquired on the Con- 
tinent), the rudiments of German, good music and singing, 
drawing, and painting. Age 27. Salary from 80 to 100 guineas 
er annum. Unexceptionable testimonials and references. 
reland preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
8811, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c. 




















A S DAILY, MORNING, or or OCCA- 
SIONAL GOVERNESS, in London, by a young lady 
accustomed to tuition, and competent to impart a thorough 
English education, with French, Italian, music, singing, 
drawing, and the rudiments of German and Latin: Age 24. 
Salary 60 guineas. Good references. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8813, 10, W ellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


S DAILY or OCCASIONAL GC GOVER- 
NESS. A young lady, residing in London, and whose 
time is partially occupied in tuition, seeks an additional en- 
faly. Sh that will not require more than two or three hours 
aily. She teaches French, music, drawing, English in all its 
branches, and the rudiments of German. References to clergy- 
men and heads of families. Terms moderate. Age 22. Ad- 
Strand, Wee two stamps, Box 8815, 10, Wellington- street, 
rand, W. 


S GERMAN and FRENCH TEACHER 


in or near London, by a young lady, a native of North 
Germany, and accustomed to tuition. Her mornings being at 
present ‘occupied, she desires an engagement for her after- 
noons. If requisite, she could devote also Saturday mornings. 
She possesses good testimonials, and can give the most satis- 
factory references. Age 23. Terms moderate. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8817, 10, Wellington-street, Wc. 





AS RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS 


in a gentleman’s family, by a young lady, whose ac- 
quirements are English in its various branches, French, 
music, and drawing. For a daily engagement the neighbour- 
hood of St. John's-wood would be preferred. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8819, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a lady 
who is competent to teach English, French, and good 
music. Salary 30 guineas, Good references, Age 25. An 
engagement in a family near London, and where the children 
are young, would be preferred. "Address, aeons two 
stamps, Box 8821, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 


family, by a young lady, who was educated at Queen’s 
College. Is accustomed to tuition. and competent to impart a 
good English education, with music, Grawing, and the rudi- 
ments of French, Latin, and singing. Salary required 30/. 
Agel9. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8823, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a lady 


competent to impart a good English education, with 
French, music, and drawing, and who has hitherto been very 
successful in the management and tuition of her pupils. The 
most satisfactory references can be given. The south-eastern 
locality preferred. Address, ‘ ing two stamps, Box 8825, 
20, Wellington- street, Strand, 








Ss RESIDENT GOV ERNESS in a family 
to not more than three children, and those under 12 
years of age. by a young lady accustomed to tuition, and 
competent to teach English thoroughly, music, French, Latin, 
and the rudiments of drawing. Tas been for two years and 
a half in a gentleman's family, from which she can have an 
excellent reference; age 23. Salary not under 207. Was very 
successful in teaching music and Latin in her last engagement 
Would not object to work for her pupils occasionally. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 8827, 10, Weillington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT ¢ or DAILY GOVERN ESS, 

m2 a lady of very great experience in tuition, and who 
has travelled in France, Italy, and Spain with a family. She 
is thoroughly competent to impart a good English education, 
with French, music, drawing (flower and landscape in water- 
colours), and the rudiments of Latin and German. Is a 
communicant of the Church of England. Salary desired, if 
resident, not less than 402. Age 35. Address, oe two 
stamps, Box 8829, 10, W ellingt on-street, Strand, W. 


S RESIDENT GOVE RNESS, by : a lady 


who has had upwards of five years’ experience in 
tuition (two of which were in a clergyman’s family), and is 
competent to teach English, French, the rudiments of Italian, 
and superior music. Is a good pianiste. Religious views 
Evangelica!—has two brothers in the Church. Age 27. Salary 
required 49 guineas. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8831, 
1, _Wellington-street, Strand, | W.C, 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 

gentleman’ s family in the country, bya young lady, com- 
petent to instruct in English, French, Latin, ‘and music ; little 
boys preferred. Would pot object to take the entire charge 
of her pupils, Has just @mpleted an arrangement in a clergy- 
man’s family. Salary not under 207. Age 20. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8833, 10, W ellington-street, W.C. 











AS TEACHER in a first-class school, by the 


daughter of a clergyman. She understands French, 
music, dancing, and the usual routine of a good English educa- 
tion. Has had some experience in tuition. Age 20. Salary 
desired about 254. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8835, 
10, Wellington-street, _Strand, Ww.c. 


S VISITING or OCCASIONAL 

GOVERNESS. A lady professor, holding certificates, 

has some hours disengaged. She teaches German (her native 

language), French, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Greek. Terms 

moderate. No objection to the country. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 8837, 10, Wellington-street, S Strand, W.c. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
BEADFORD HOUSE, Stone, Staffordshire. 


d the Misses BEAZLEY have VACANCIES for 
TWO YOUNG LADIES. The establishment is conducted on 
Christian principles; situation most healthful; foreign resi- 
dent governesses, and German and French constantly spoken. 
The health and comfort of the pupils anxiously cared for. 
Prospectuses and refere references on application, 








T. MARGARET'S COLLEGE, 

NORTHEND, FULHAM, LONDON, 8.W., for the 
EDCATION of YOUNG LADIES. 

Principal---The Rev. A. ‘Lenpro, M.A. 

Vice-Principal---The Rev. FREDERICK TAUNTON, M.A. 
For ie and all particulars apply to the Rey. the 
Vice-Prine 

N NB All the pupils are resident in the College. 

xe next Term will commence on Thursday, 19th of Sep- 
tember. 





N ADEIRA.- —A married Oxford Graduate 


(1851), wfth good references and testimonials as to 
ability, &c., and for some years resident in that island, would 
be happy to communicate with any families intending to pass 
the winter there, and requiring TUITION for their children. 

Address ‘the’ Rev. R. H. HAWKES, Hallow, Worcester. 


E DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 

REDLANDS, near Bristol.—YOUTHS = here PRE- 
PARED for the UNIVERSITIES, Professional or General 
Pursuits. ____ Brincipal, 8. 3. ‘GRIFFITIL. 
OVENTRY GRAMMAR’ SCHOOL. 
The NEW QUARTER will BEGIN on the llth of 
October, Seven Exhibitions of 54/. a year, and two Scholar- 
ships of 1002. a year, belong to this school. There is a large 
and efficient staff of masters, three of whom are university 


graduates. 
HENRY TE MPLE, M. A. Oxon, Head Master. 


.XFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINA- 


TIONS.—The only First-class Certificate awarded for 
the last two years at Birmingham, the Examining Centre for 
the Midland Counties, has just been gained by a Pupil of 
Brunswick School, Leamington. Three other Boys from this 
School passed their examination. 
Prospectuses on application. 
J. H. HAWLEY, Principal. 








O CLERGYMEN.—A COMPANION 

PUPIL, age 9 to 12, REQUIRED immediately. Ten 
guineas, for — for board and tuition will be accepte 
“L. M. N.,” Post-oftice, 99, Oxford-street, W. 


QCHOLAS' TIC. —REQUIRE D, a JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT, to penuh, French and to assist in general 
duties.—Address “ X. Y. ’ Post-oftice, Brentford. 


RIVATE TUT ORSHIP.— A High 
CAMBRIDGE Classical Honour Man is at liberty to 
takea PRIVATE TUTORSHIP. A travelling one preferred. 
High references given.—Address “B. A.,”’ Mr. Johnson's, 
ee #reen-street, Can ibridge. — 





considerable mention ein tuition, “wishes (at Christmas} 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. Ac- 
quirements, English in all its branches, music practically and 
theoretically, good French, drawing in various styles, and 
pmo Salary required 50 cuineas per annum. Unexception- 
able references can be given. 
Address “ A. B.,”’ Post Office, Bungay, Suffolk. 


MO SCHOOLS and LITERARY INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—The advertiser, an experienced and popular 
LECTURER on the NATURAL SCIENCES, having a por- 
tion of his time disengaged, will be happy to arrange for the 
delivery of a Course.’ Terms very moderate. 
Address “ L. 8. A.,"’ 5, Clarendon-terrace, Manor-road, 
South Hackney. 


~ . TING 

OST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS; : a 
FEW PLAIN WORDS RESPECTING THEM. "This 
little tract is intended to show what Post-office Savings 
Banks are, and how money may be deposited in or withdrawn 
from them. It is written in the plainest and most intelligible 
language, with the view of making the advantages of the 
measure known to all wo —_ men. Clergymen, school- 
and employers of labour generally 
will do well to purchase for distribution among the poor. 
It may be had, post free, at 5s. per hundred, or 2/. 5s. per 1000 
copies upon application, enclosing postage stamps, cheques, or 
money orders to the publishers, Emity FAITHFULL and Co., 
Victoria Press, 9, Great Coram-street; or to J. F. SHaw and 
Co., 48, Paternoster-row ; or to the Office of the ELaglish- 
woman's Journal, 19, Lang rn. Regent-street. Single 
copies at 1d. each, may be had of all booksellers. Postmasters 
and letter receivers, who may be desirous to sell it, may have 
it at the above rates. The usual allowance given to the trade. 
An edition in the Welsh language is in active preparation, 

and will be issued at the same rates. 


TOVES for entrance- -halls, | school rooms, 
churches, &c., all made with fire-brick linings, and 
entirely free from the objections found to so many, which, 
from their liability to bec come overheated, are dangerous, and 
render the atmosphere offensive These stoves burn little 
fuel, may be had with or without open fire, and to burn 
throughout the cold season, if required, without going out. 
Illustrated prospect uses forwarded. EDWARDS and SON, 
General Stove and Kitchen-range Manufacturers, 49, Great 




















Marlborough-street, Regent-street, W. Established in Poland- 
street in 1835. 





THE NEW 


The Emigrant Brothers.—Chap. X. The Lion and the Adder. 

The Land’s-end of Scotland, 

Chapters of English History.—Chap. VII.—The Parochial 
System. 


Price One Penny, 


PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
WITH TEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ConTENTS OF No. X. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1861: 
A Visit to Chatsworth. 

Running Robin, and How he Lost the Race (conclusion). 
The Stronghold of the Prisoners of Hope. 
The Bermudas. 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington- ~street, Strand, W.C, 





THE 


The Shipwrecked Mariner. Life in the Bush. 
The Life Boat. 

Death of the Stag. 

A Chinese Insurgent. 

View of Port Jackson, near Sydney. 


No. L. 
The New Penny. 
God Help Our Men at Sea! 
Chapters of English History—Chap. I. Native Britain. 
Our Village on the Seine. 
The Life Boat 
The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. [. Why the Brothers Emi- 
grated. 
Little May. 
A Visit to a Village Evening School. 
Waifs and Strays. 
No. IL 


The Little Barber. 

The Chinese Insurgent. 

Family Adventures on the Continent—I. “Look Before you 
Leap.” 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. IJ. Farewell to the Old 
Country. Chap. IIL The Landing and the Settlement in 
the Bush. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

A Working Man to Working Men. 

Correspondence, 

Morning Glories, 

Miscellaneous. 

No. ITI. 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. IV. Life in the Bush. 

Chapters on English History—Chap. II. Roman Britain, 

The Great American Ant-Eater. 

The Fellow Travellers. 

The Little Barber. 

The Last Sunday. 

Miscellaneous. 





London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 


The Great American Ant-Eater. 

The Fellow Travellers. 

Juggernauth, Temple of. 

Juggernauth, Car of. | The Sisters. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


TIS A COMPLIMENT that but few sons grown up to man’s ripe 
I estate can appreciate as it deserves, when their father continues to 
bestow such particular attention on them, as to examine with periodical 
frequency the state of their hose, tongues, and breeches-pockets, and 
require an account to be given of each moment of their outgoings and 
incomings. Killing by kindness is about the very cruellest mode of 
putting the victim out of the world that the inventive barbarity of 
mankind has yet discovered. Just now the Emperor of the Frencu 
has made the discovery that at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Lyons, he 
has some model boys not of a very tender age, who have of late been 
working so well that they all deserve prizes. In order, however, 
that these prizes may be judiciously distributed, it has been 
found necessary to make strict inquisition into the lockers of 
the good boys in question. It would not do to give a big 
Latin dictionary to a youth who never intends to learn anything 
out of his native tongue, nor a prize sword to a juvenile Quaker. 
Not that the prize-men in question had anything to fear from the 
examination which started with the assumption that the examinees 
were all virtuous, differing only in degree. To quit generalities we 
may as well at once inform our readers that M. Persieny has sent 
round circulars to the Prefects of Marseilles, Lyons, and Bordeaux, 
and, we believe, several other French cities, requesting them to have 
certain tabular schedules filled up by the editors of each of the journals 
within their jurisdiction. The schedules required each editor to furnish 
information as to his Christian name and surname; place and date of 
his birth; whether married or single, and, if married, number of 
children ; salary ; university degree ; previous employment ; scientific 
and literary works written by him; honorary distinctions. The 
census paper never struck greater consternation into the hearts of the 
old maids of a country village than did M. Persieny’s circular into 
the French provincial editors. Visions of Cayenne rose before their 
eyes, as the ghosts of defunct leading articles passed through their 
quaking memories in succession. Ill at ease, they hesitated and ex- 
postulated, when suddenly they were informed that they were thus 
marked for special exaltation. The Constitutionnel—a semi-official 
journal—gives the following curious explanation of the fiasco, 

This is what took place: On the occasion of the féte of the 15th August the 
Minister of the Interior, in his solicitude for the departmental press, thought of 
proposing to the Emperor for the decoration of the Legion of Honour some of 
its most eminent members. But it so happened that there was an absolute want 
of the necessary information as to the position and personal character of the 
principal provincial journalists. In order to be better informed in future, the 
Minister naturally applied to the Prefects; but, in truth, he could not have 
anticipated that his instructions, which were marked by a spirit of kindness, 
should be so ill-understood and so singularly executed. 

The Prefects appeared to have carried out the orders of the French 
Minister to the letter, and we are not surprised that each provincial 
editor (as described above) failed to discover from the somewhat 
alarming attentions of a pair of gendarmes that he was among the 
men whom the Emreror delighted to honour. 


———e 





We read with some pleasure the letter of ‘* Arricanus,” which ap- 
peared under the heading of ‘“‘ The Great Gorilla Controversy ” in 
the Times of Tuesday last. The writer has adopted, probably un- 
consciously, the arguments which had been advanced in these columns 
three days previously. We do not think that “ Arricanus” has 
improved upon our own method of setting forth the arguments in 
question—indeed, the Morning Advertiser, in a leading article, to 
which we shall presently allude, pays us the doubtful compliment of 
saying that the plea in the Times, as it is certainly later in date, is 
also, if possible, ‘* feebler” than our own—but we are glad that the 
Times has given circulation to the defence of a gentleman who, in our 
opinion, should never have been attacked—M. pu Cuaimttv. We 
thought, last week, that we had disposed of the adverse testimony of 
Mr. R. B. Wacker, of Gaboon, and, despite the lengthy article which 
appeared in the Morning Advertiser of Wednesday last, we think so 
still. With the prophecies of the writer of that article we have 
nothing to do. What, indeed, can we say, when our contemporary 
insists that Professor Owen will probably exclaim in 1865: 

“Sir, the man was a mere pretender.” 


We know what Professor Owen thinks and says at the present time. 
What reasons he will have for altering his opinions in 1865 we cannot 
surmise. Probably the same reasons which may weigh then with him 
will have a similar effect upon ourselves. At present we are very far 
from believing with our contemporary that M. pv Cuamuu “ has had 
the good fortune to impose on Professor Owe.” But we care not to 
waste ink on these and similar rambling vituperations and prophe- 
cies. The sole gist of the Morning Advertiser's arguments may be 
stated in a very few words. “Mr. Waker is not infallible. He 
has a right, like other fallible mortals, to change his opinions, and 
he has changed it.” Then, we ask, why this change ? Let Mr. WALKER 
state his reasons, which he has not done up to this time, unless the 
Editor of the Morning Advertiser has excised them with the vitupera- 
tions which we are told were too violent to appear in the chastened 
columns of our contemporary. The heavy charge is brought against 
ourselves that we were quite ready to believe Mr. Waxxer as long as 
testimony made for M. pu Cuatttu; now that he testifies against 





this gentleman he is no longer a credible witness. Nor is he in our 
eyes. When a man swears to an object having been undoubtedly 
black and then turns round and swears equally hard that the same was 
white, he is thrust out of court by common consent of all parties to 
the suit, unless he can give some good reasons for his change of opinion. 
This is Mr. Waxker’s position, and it certainly is not an enviable one. 
We notice that a weekly contemporary, which had led its readers to 
expect a strong case against M. pu Cuartyvu from Mr.W atxer’s forth- 
coming letter, significantly prints that letter without comment. 





On Monday last the Times commenced a leading article with the 
following sentence: ‘‘The Bisnop of Rocuesrer has taken a step 
which seems almost too good to be true.” This “sensation” para- 
graph set us for a moment guessing at what the superlatively good 
deed of his Lordship of Rocuxster might be, but despairing of 
being able to solve the enigma, we read on that “he requires 
a certificate from each candidate to the effect that he has power 
of voice sufficient for his public ministrations; that be has no 
impediment or hesitation; and that his manner of reading is 
not heavy or monotonous, but such as is well fitted for the sacred 
functions which he will have to discharge. His Lordship also 
requires every candidate to read before him previous to the ordina- 
tion.” Elsewhere, in the columns of the Times, the same words 
were repeated, with the addendum that “ this regulation is likely to 
have the most beneficial effects, though Bishop WicRam is the first 
Bishop who has made it.” On this supposition our contemporary 
based his leading article, which, to say the least of it, was very 
uncomplimentary to the clerical members of the Established 
Church. In it they were likened to “old women;” to London 
costermongers bellowing ‘‘ Yarmouth bloaters” or Scotch fish-wives 
not more pleasantly shrieking “Caller Ou.” Readers were assured 
that ‘tin any other profession such an order would be taken for 
granted,” and that for the want of it nearly all clergymen “ are gentle- 
men who can talk well enough in a drawing-room, but who no sooner 
open their mouths in church than they exhibit the most fantastic and 
offensive peculiarities. Some simply grind through the service, sermon 
and all. Some raise their voice, or drop it, by some rule best known 
to themselves, but fatal to the meaning. Some read so thick that half 
the words are reduced to one unintelligible mass. Some uniformly 
misplace the emphasis, and so ruin and even alter the sense. Some con- 
sider the ceremony an exhibition of sound lungs, and baw! the service 
much in thesame tone as a man recommends to astreet the contentsof his 
truckload of vegetables or fish,”’ and so on for nearly a quarter of acolumn. 
Now all these vituperations simply go to make up a new comedy of 
** Much ado about Nothing.” The Bishop of Rocursrer is not the 
first bishop who has made the order in question. The ArcusisHor of 
Cantersury has made it long ago. So have the Bisnors of 
Lonpon, Wincuester, SAtispury, Caruiste, and half a score of 
others, whom the Times graciously classes together as ‘‘ old women.” 
The truth is, that if Dissenting preachers are so superior in the 
management of their voices to clergymen of the Established 
Church as our contemporary insists, the fault does not rest so much 
with the Bishops as with our two great English Universities, which 
agree in completely ignoring the art of elocution. King’s College, 
indeed, does as much as it can; but then we have no wish to see the 
Church largely recruited from the Strand seminary. We wish, indeed, 
that in this matter Oxford and Cambridge would take a leaf from 
King’s College books; and they will be the more likely to do so if the 
Times saddles them, who are the real culprits, and not the Bishops, 
with the offence. 





The anniversary of the largest educational establishment in 
Great Britain may reasonably call for a word of passing notice 
from us, even in times more rife with literary topics than the 
present. If the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners be 
followed, Christ’s Hospital is about to experience considerable 
changes in its régime—changes by no means uncalled for. Even the 
programme of the speeches delivered last Saturday suggests, partially 
at least, the necessity of certain modifications in the educational 
curriculum of the school. Why should Mr. Wanker have been 
obliged to express his regret in Latin iambics that he and his four 
senior colleagues had only four languages to divide between them for 
the purpose of bidding their last farewells severally to their old 
school? Greek and Latin are useful; English and French more so ; 
but why should German be an unknown tongue within the walls of 
Christ’s Hospital? Nay, for the matter of that, why should Italian ? 
Both these languages are largely recognised in the competitive exa- 
minations for Indian writerships and other examinations, where the 
prizes are scarcely less valuable. Twelve years ago a proposition 
was made and rejected that German should be taught in the school ; 
anJ the matter has slept ever since. We beg again to suggest to the 
authorities that, as the Hospital is the most richly endowed school in 
the kingdom, and German masters are not particularly expensive, there 
is no reason why Christ’s Hospital students should not have the same 
advantages as those in all other public schools. Italian may still be 
a luxury, but German is a necessity to the educated man of the present 
day. Having suggested one improvement, we would also—not, how- 
ever, for the first time—suggest another. Why should not the custom 
of handing round the glove after the speeches be banished to that limbo 
where Eton Montems and other ungracious modes of begging have 
already gone? Less than 70/.is not a handsome sum to be divided among 
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five persons, certainly not handsome enough to atone for its excessively 
unpleasant method of collection. Nor do we think that 701. would be 
missed out of an annual income of 61,0007. Turning from these 
general topics to particulars, we may notice that but one alderman— 
Mr. Sheriff Assiss—was present. Possibly the evening feast of 
turtle which, we believe, follows the diurnal feast of reason, may have 
had more attractions for the city magnates in question. We may add 
that we have never yet heard that any of the aldermen have shown 
the slightest reluctance to avail themselves of the very valuable privi- 
lege which each of them has, quoad alderman, of an annual presen- 
tation to the Hospital. If the advice of the Royal Commissioners be 
followed, these aldermanic presentations will cease and determine 
forthwith; and, n our humble opinion, the sooner this takes place the 
better. 

The orations themselves will, we think, on the whole bear com- 
parison with those ordinarily delivered in our great public schools; 
and we are happy to note that our daily contemporaries have not 
been backward in bestowing warm praise on the youthful speakers. 
One of these eulogies we extract, and we would say to our readers, ex 
uno discite omnia. 

In the declamations which followed, the Grecians had an ample scope for the 
display of their scholarship, and even Porson himself, or Beatson, would have 
listened with satisfaction to the Greek iambics in which Mr. Henry Hughes, 
sixth Grecian and Mathematical Medallist of 1860, clothed the thoughts of 
Shakespeare in the language of Aischylus and Sophocles. “The Mountain 
Stream” was in Latin notes tuned to the harp of the disconsolate Alcaus by 
Mr. George Atkinson Crople, eighth Grecian ; and Mr. Edward Colborne Baker, 
seventh Grecian, taking a passage from “Gertrude of Wyoming,” adapted the 
American lay of Campbell to the Lesbian lyre. 

Mr. Beatson is, we believe, the author of an elementary book on 
Greek Iambics. We have never heard that he was, or rather is, 
especially famous for his skill in their composition. At least, though 
a Cambridge man, his name is not to be found among the winners of 
the annual Porson Prize. 

The remarks we have just made touching our contemporaries are, we 
have discovered, only true with an exception. While the Times and 
most of the other daily papers have contented themselves with the 
usual stereotyped panegyrics, one of them which, however accurate 
its knowledge of Hebrew might be presumed to be, has not 
hitherto been looked upon as a great authority in Greek or Latin 
criticism, on the present occasion sent a most learned Theban to the 
scene of action, who, apparently, has the Latin syntax and prosody at 
his fingers’ ends. We must do him the justice to say that his notice 
is written in a very kindly spirit towards the school, and that it is the 








best that we have seen, though occasionally, perhaps, somewhat hyper- 
critical Mr. Gueyn’s Latin speech is pronounced to be “an 
oratiuncula rather than an oratio” from its brevity. ‘It was,” adds 
the learned critic, “very poetical, the poetry being original and 
selected. We have ‘Cui non dictus Edvardus juvenis,’ which sets one 
thinking of Hyxas; we have ‘Tot casus, discrimina tanta ;’ we have 
no end of a ‘ sea of troubles,’ with all its accompanying figures ; and 
all sorts of other pretty phrases. Mr. Gxenn cannot (even in Latin) 


ope 
His mouth, but out there flies a trope.” 

From Latin prose the critic flies off to Latin and Greek hexameters 
and Greek iambics and sapphics, showing with some point where 
Etonian accuracy is lacking : 

Mr. Hughes’s Greek iambics from “ Henry VIII.,” act v. scene 4, are well 
rendered. Mr. Baber’s Greek sapphics, “ The Indian’s Death Song,” created 
rather a sensation, not for the excellence of the Greek—though that was very 
good, in spite of the absence of the rough vigour peculiar to Greek sapphics—- 
but for the wonderfully energetic and natural manner in which he delivered the 
English poem from which he had translated. Undoubtedly his recitation was 
one of the finest exhibitions of the day. Mr, Bokenham’s Greek hexameters 
from Croly’s poem, “ The Entry into Jerusalem,” were not up to the mark, the 
poem being by no means suitable to the metre selected, in our opinion. Mr. 
Bokenham must be told that, notwithstanding the authority of Milton, who in 
his translation of Psalm cxiv. made two false quantities in one line—(but then 
he was only a Pauline)—the “a’”’ of “ Israel” is not long in Greek any more than 
it is in English, and that “‘ Dabid” (David) is a trochee (if anything can be made 
of it), not a spondee. Mr. Carlos’s original Latin hexameters on “ Italia Redi- 
viva” are hardly worthy of him. Itis fair enough to gird at the poor old Pope 
—all Europe does that ; but make a false quantity like that of 

Ultima spes patrix, 
where the a is long, is sadly reprehensible. 

We can hardly grant that “a” here is long, seeing that it has no 
right to be where it is at all, according to Virgilian and Etonian pro- 
sody. Our contemporary, nathless, by these Porsonian exercitations, 
reminds us of the Hudibrastic gentleman who, 

Although he had much wit . 
Was very shy of using it, 
As being loth to wear it out; 
And therefore bore it not about 
Except on holidays or so, 
As men their best apparel do. 

The French speaker (of course no other could) paid a well-de- 
served compliment, ‘“envers celui qui, depuis cing ans, a été pour 
nous un maitre dévoué et un ami sincére, notre excellent principal, 
le Docteur Jacob,” which we learn was received with loud cheers. 
And so with cheers as hearty, though not as loud, for the greatest of 
our London schools, we humbly take our leave. 
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[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

FTER HIS SECOND MARRIAGE and migration to Salis- 
bury, Pugin was for a time incessantly busied in copying the 

old illuminated books in the cathedral library, in making sketches of 
the cathedral—these alone filling a quarto volume—and in travelling 
about England, and sometimes in France and the Low Countries, 
studying and sketching from the great architectural landmarks. The 
few letters—far too few—Mr. Ferrey gives, written during the years 
1833-34, are very characteristic and interesting. They are full of 
fervid yet not undiscriminating enthusiasm for the architectural glories 
left us by the Past (what a happy spring-time of glowing enthusiasm 
it was with him!) and of fierce denunciation of the wanton spoliations 
recently effected by Wyatt and other “ men of taste,” under 
the pretence of “improvement,” at Salisbury, Lichfield, and else- 
where, and of the utter neglect and ruin into which often the cathe- 
dral dignitaries had allowed the stately edifices in their charge to fall : 
as notably at Hereford, Ely, and Worcester. Some of the details of 
clerical parsimony and indifference given under the latter head are 
piquant enough, and indicate a condition of things peculiar to the 
time, widely differing from that almost equally iconoclastic furor 
for costly restoration which prevails now-a-days. Pugin’s “‘ strong lan- 
guage ” and animosities on these topics have been a standing charge 
against him with many. To ourselves they seem inevitable in the case 
of one who loved and venerated true art as he did. With tepid feeling 
for the latter, philosophic calm and freedom from animosities against 
its destroyers may co-exist ; not otherwise perhaps. 

Pugin’s father, like many other educated Frenchmen, was a 
man ‘‘ never very strict in his religious observances,” who ‘‘ occa- 
sionally attended the services of the English Church, which he pre- 
ferred to those of any other communion.” The mother was a faithful 
daughter of the Church of England ; but, being an intellectual lady, 
she loved an eloquent sermon, and often wandered out of her parish 
**to hear strange preachers,” nay—lured by Edward Irving—as far 
as the Scotch church in Cross-street, Hatton-garden ; of which for a 





period she was a regular and indefatigable frequenter. Thither, much 
against the grain, Pugin as a boy had to accompany her; the ugly 
church, the cold and tedious services, and long orations, being all 
disgustful to one who all the while was longing to be in Westminster 
Abbey. These enforced attendances laid the foundation of a life-long 
aversion to Calvinistic forms and teaching. He grew up, however, 
under his mother’s influence, a good Protestant, with a wholesome 
horror of Popery, and fully charged with orthodox Protestant pre- 
judices which crop out in his boyish letters, despite his penchant for 
Gothic. During his mother’s lifetime his religious creed seems to have 
undergone little overt modification ; though an inward tendency towards 
new views of the Past, and a reaction agains this early training, had set in. 
During the more zealous and intent course of study of medizval 
remains, into which he threw himself heart and soul throughout the 
immediately ensuing year or two, the tendency gathered force. Its 
momentum was incidentally helped by the disgust excited in his 
travels at the disastrous apathy he found universal among the 
cathedral clergy of those days for all which he idolised. Doubtless, 
too, his connection with that devoted son of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and head of the English Catholics, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
had its influence. The two had first met in 1832. Ata furniture- 
dealer’s in Wardour-street, the Earl’s notice was attracted by some 
drawings of Pugin’s, which happened to catch his eye. He asked for 
an introduction; and, at once feeling the fascination of the gifted 
draughtsman's enthusiasm, commissioned his aid in the alterations and 
additions he was making to his grand old family seat, Alton Towers: 
works long in progress, and as to which the two often differed, But 
the connection thus formed proved life-long and one of peculiar 
intimacy and warmth. . 
By sure degrees Pugin became magnetically and irresistibly 
attracted towards the old Church of our fathers, which gave birth to 
the forms of art he loved so well; much in the same way as the Ger- 
man Fouqué, the German Overbeck, and other intellectual first-fruits 
of the revived feeling for medizval times had been attracted earlier in 
the century. To him, as to them, the higher and more romantic 
aspect of those times came as a new discovery, almost as a new reve- 
lation, and with all the indescribable fascination of a discovery which 
they had made for themselves. A proportionate rebound accompanied 
it against the many old misconceptions—undeniable misconceptions, 
of which the eighteenth century bequeathed to us an ample and barren 
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stock—that had to be cast off. It is explicable enough how, amid this 
esthetic avd mental transition in a fervid, vehement mind of Pugin’s 
stamp, the yearning arose to be one in faith with—and thus nearer to— 
the old artists who fashioned all which so kindled his enthusiasm ; and 
how he conclusively clutched at the idea of a thorough-going Revival 
at once of the forms of art which so fascinated him, and of the Faith out of 
which they seemed to have spontaneously grown, The sanguine 
dream (a boy’s after all) was an error even esthetically, though a very 
natural one to his order of mind ; and weakened all his vindications of 
Gothic art and all his practice of it. It limited him through life to 
merely literal revival, which stood with him instead of a more serious 
effort at renewing the vivifying spirit of the dead and buried art: a 
thing, however, which does not promise to be accomplished in our 
time, whatever the form essayed—Gothic or classic—though the im- 
perious necessity of the attempt be universally recognised. As for the 
opprobrium which has been popularly cast on Pugin for allowing his 
feeling for architecture to lead to a change of more vital opinions, the 
opprobrium has been raised in a feeling of party spirit, and itself 
attests a wide-spread insensibility to art and ignorance of the artist 
nature. To the mind of an artist, or even a passionate lover of art, 
Art is not a matter of externals or of trifles, but a life and death 
matter; the consideration of which is bound up with that of the 
gravest questions, and with all that is most serious in his nature. 

As early as January 1834 (when not quite twenty-two), in one of 
his letters full of Gothic discoveries, he writes confidentially to a friend 
in a characteristic strain of mingled earnestness and ingenuous extra- 
vagance: ‘‘I can assure you that, after a most close and impartial inves- 
tigation, I feel perfectly convinced the Roman Catholic Church is the 
only true one, and the only one in which the grand and sublime style of 
church architecture can ever be restored. A very good chapel is build- 
ing in the North, and when it is completed I certainly think I shall re- 
cant. I know you will blame me, but I am internally convinced that it is 
right.” Mere love of Gothic architecture did not, as the world assumed, 
make him out of hand a Catholic. It was the new reading of history 
to which it introduced him that startled the artist into theological 
inquiry, and predisposed him to conversion. The account Pugin 
himself, at a later date, gave of his change of religion, in reply to a 
charge of slavish subservience in the matter to esthetic preferences, is, 
like all he ever said or wrote, entirely sincere, and we think a fair 
version of the matter: 

Soon I [as a student of ancient art] found it necessary to begin a new and 
different course of study to what I had hitherto pursued [under current Pro- 
testant influences]. The origin, intention, and use of all I beheld around was 
then perfectly unintelligible to me; but, applying myself to liturgical know- 
ledge, what a new field was open to me! with what delight did I trace the 
fitness of each portion of those glorious edifices to the rites for whose celebration 
they had been erected! Then did I discover that the service I had been 
accustomed to attend and admire was but a cold and heartless remnant of past 
glories, and that those prayers which in my ignorance I had ascribed to reform- 
ing piety, were in reality only scraps plucked from the solemn and perfect 
offices of the ancient Church. ... 1 discovered the tyranny, apostacy, and 
bloodshed by which the new religion had been established; the endless strifes, 
discussions, and discord that existed among its propagators . . . opposed to all 
this. . . the Catholic Church, existing with uninterrupted Apostolical succession, 
handing down the same faith, sacraments, and ceremonies unchanged. ... For 
upwards of three years did I earnestly pursue the study of this all-important 
subject ; and [at last] gladly surrendered my own fallible judgment to the 
unerring decisions of the Church. 

As regards mere externals, indeed, Pugin, by the change of com- 
munion, made a positive sacrifice of a kind particularly distasteful to 
an esthetic mind. Instead of worshipping in the glorious cathedral 
of Salisbury, he had now to frequent the Roman Catholic chapel, ‘ an 
ill-shaped room, having no pretensions to an ecclesiastical character.” 
The Catholics, in fact, had nothing brt architectural baldness and bad 
taste to offer him. And by this decisive step he was for ever shut out 
from lending a hand to the restoration of the august fabrics the 

neglect of which he deplored. 

One of Pugin’s cherished projects as a boy had been to buy a piece 
of land and build a house thereon according to his own taste, and in 
literal accordance with Medizval example. The site was immaterial 
80 long as some grand church or castle were near. While he was a 
minor a site offered itself near Christchurch, and would have been 
secured but for the refusal of his father to help in the matter, At 
twenty-three the project took shape. About half an acre of ground 
Was in 1835 purchased within a mile and a half of Salisbury, and a 
house or semi-castle of his own design built upon it, demonstratively 
“Medieval,” and defiant of modern usage; with peaked roofs and a 
bell-turret, with an oratory into which a window opened from his bed- 
room. The basement story was a series of cells, or dungeons, rather 
than rooms, while on each floor the rooms communicated without any 
common passage. It exhibited, in fact, ‘all the peculiar arrange- 
ments common to domestic buildings of the fifteenth century.” 
Pugin must always revive the accidents as well as the essentials of the 
styles he as yet so imperfectly understood. “It was principally of 
brick, was quaint and odd, and much noticed by people in the neigh- 
bourhood ;” showing, however, more eccentricity than superiority of 
design. “ There was nothing very inviting in the exterior, and a great 
absence of modern comfort in the interior arrangement.” Mr. 
Orlando Jewitt’s pretty woodcut gives rather a favourable notion 
of the brick and mortar toy. It had the merit of solidity at all events ; 
for the architect had many a batile with the builder on this point. 
* He would have enormously thick walls and deep splays to the win- 
dows, strong oak bars for fastenings, and not a scrap of plaster or 





battening where such materials were usually put.” 20001. were spent 
on the mere building. Six years after its commencement it had to be 
abandoned as too remote and too inconvenient; and for 500/, the entire 
property at public auction fell back into the hands of the gentleman 
from whom the land had been originally purchased. 

At “St. Marie’s Grange” Pugin went on collecting old books, prints, 
MSS., and pictures—a pursuit on which he had ardently entered as 
soon as he had ceased to be a schoolboy. He continued his travels in 
search of the Medizval and picturesque, and wrote books in enunciae 
tion of his new views. Here, above all, and at the outset, he finished 
and himself published (for no bookseller would be sponsor of such a 
projectile) his since famous ‘‘ Contrasts; or Parallel between the 
Architecture of the Fifteenth and Nineteenth Centuries” (1836). 
This powerful, passionate, trenchant, startling, and even fascinatin 
book, full of sound and novel architectural doctrine, and equally fi 
of the exaggerated fanaticism of a recent convert for that Roman 
Catholic Church with which he insisted on identifying all the excellence 
of Gothic architecture, at once made the author notorious, and created 
a wide sensation, if also necessarily much hostility. It speedily proved 
the means of bringing him (he was but twenty-four) into extensive 
practice in the style of which he had made himself champion, and 
was the basis of all after success. His own house, itself a startling 
novelty, helped to attract attention to him. The friendship of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury did something, his public conversion to “ the true 
faith” more, to win him employment among church-builders of his 
adopted communion—now politically emancipated and venturing to 
emerge out of holes and corners. To them, as yet, Gothic had been 
even more an alien style than it had been to the Protestants. 

For the New Houses of Parliament competition at the commence- 
ment of 1836 Pugin did not enter the lists directly. A design sub- 
mitted by Gillespie Graham, the Scotch architect, was, however, in 
reality from his hand. During the latter part of this year and a 
portion of the next, the successful competitor, Barry, supplied him 
with ample employment, in preparing working-drawings—not to say 
designs of Pugin’s own—from the general hints and plans of the 
various portions of the immense pile the former handed over for 
incubation. In later years, the whole of the interior fittings of the 
New Palace at Westminster were confided by Barry and the Commis- 
sioners to Pugin, whose knowledge of Gothic ornament there was no 
one to approach. Within a few years after the building of St. Mary’s 
Grange Pugin’s prospects had entirely changed. ‘I was then,” 
writes he, ‘‘ almost without architectural business ; I have now [1839] 
more than I can well do:” a grand and richly-decorated church at 
Birmingham, five near that city, several large churches in Ireland, 
churches at Derby, Liverpool, and elsewhere ; all designed fast, all 
built fast—and cheaply ; not model examples of Gothic, but far better 
than anything which had preceded them from the hands of Rickman, 
in the previous generation—Barry and others in his own. In the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury there was little employment for him; 
hence his relinquishment of the house in 1841. This was the year of 
publication of his “True Principles of Gothic Architecture:” an 
even more valuable exposition of forgotten principles than the 
‘*Contrasts.”” Many of the felicitous sketches which illustrate that book 
were etched by Pugin in his yacht, while cruising about the English 
coast, and sometimes as far as the Dutch or French. For the architect 
still stuck to the sea as his recreation. The enthusiast was a sailor to 
the last, and, in one sense, a boy to the last—in his sanguine freshness 
of feeling, in his carelessness of the morrow, in his immaturity of 
judgment, and, finally, in the thorough independence of his habits and 
character. This independence showed itself among other things in his 
indifference to ‘the claims of society” as they are called, in his 
brusqueness of speech, and in his slovenliness of dress, slovenliness 
‘amounting to eccentricity,” and “the habit‘of wearing” in all societies 
and seasons “a sailor’s jacket, loose pilot trousers, jack boots, and a 
wide-awake hat,” to the terror of weak-minded ladies of bis aequaint- 
ance. Of this blunt, off-hand sincerity of his, some fair examples 
crop up in the book now and then. At Hereford (in 1833), as he 
himself relates, looking up at the modern painted glass, “‘ like a great 
transparency,” of the east window—The Last Supper after West: 
*** What do you think of it?’ said a canon, triumphantly, when he 
showed it me. ‘Think of it!’ said I; ‘why I think it is yet more 
execrable than the window of New College Chapel.’ The canon was 
dumb!” At Salisbury he became acquainted with Lord Radnor, the 
agricultural Free-trade lord. On his first call at St. Marie’s Grange, 
Lord R——r (to adopt Mr. Ferrey’s innocent disguise), finding the 
house all in an unfinished state, except the room used as astudy, omitted, 
on entering the latter, to remove his hat, and at once entered into 
conversation. ‘*The only reply he met with was a look of astonishment. 
Pugin rang the bell, and ordered his hat ; then placing it on his head, 
said: ‘ Now, my Lord, I am ready!’” In the height of his reputation 
he was often irritated by “ applications for designs to be executed 
from ridiculously insufficient funds.” Once he received a letter from 
a Roman Catholic prelate, requesting designs for a new church. It 
was to be very large, the neighbourhood being very populous ; it must 
be very handsome—a fine new church had been built close by; it 
must be very cheap—they were very poor—in fact, had only £——; 
when could they expect the design? Pugin wrote in reply: “ My 
Dear Lorp,—Say thirty shillings more, and have a tower and spire at 
once. A. W. P.” Irresolution in his employers, or any hesitation m 
adopting his suggestions, sorely tried his patience. A nobleman, 
whose seat in Lincolnshire, in a debased style, had been partly 
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destroyed by fire, applied for his counsel as to its restoration and 
improvement. He plainly intimated that the whole should be recon- 
structed. ‘ Being interrupted occasionally by the noble proprietor 
asking, ‘ Well, what shall I do ?’ ‘what shall Ido?’ ‘Do!’ exclaimed 
Pugin, ‘ why put a barrel of gunpowder, and blow up what remains ; 
and when it is demolished, then oT tell you what to do:’” counsel 
which was not adopted. 

The “ True Principles” still further advanced Pugin’s reputation 
and increased his business, which latter, extensive as it was, he con- 
tinued to carry on single-handed—designs, working drawings, and 
voluminous correspondence; the latter in a hand one of the most 
rapid, peculiar, and crabbed we ever saw. After leaving Salisbury in 
1841, he lived for a time at Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, where his house 
was much resorted to by artists and leaders of the new movement in 
the Church and in art. He had already purchased land on the West 
Cliff, Ramsgate, a spot recommended to him by his love of the sea and 
by early associations. Here he built himself a second house after his 
own taste, or “Grange,” as he called it, on a much larger scale than 
the first, and in a better and more domestic style; with a tower, how- 
ever, commanding a fine sea-view. Here, a year or two later, he 
settled for the remainder of his life. To the house—and adjoining it,— 
followed St. Augustine’s church, built during a lengthened course of 
years at his own sole cost, The money was drawn as he could spare 
it from his yearly income. This is the only building in which Pugin 
had perfectly free play, and the only one which satisfied himself. It 
is certainly his best, the purest and most truthful, and that which 
most correctly illustrates in practice the principles he had triumph- 
antly expounded in theory. The total cost of church, land, and fit- 
tings—not wholly completed at his death—amounted in all to upwards 
of 15,000/. Large as for many years was the professional income his 
numerous and extensive commissions brought him in, it is no wonder 
that he left but a moderate share of realised property behind him, 
when to this outlay we add the large sums sunk in his collections of 
rare old books, prints, and articles of virti and antiquity, and the 
equally large sums dispersed in private benevolence to the indigent 
and shipwrecked. 

At St. Augustine’s he indulged his love for cruising in the Channel, 
not only for pleasure, but often putting out to sea in the roughest 
weather to “aid in the rescue of crews, whose vessels were cast on the 
Goodwin Sands.” He kept in his hall “ a chest filled with entire suits 
of clothes, and one of his greatest pleasures in life was to send away 
clothed and fed those who came to him ragged and hungry.” The 
Sailors’ Infirmary at Ramsgate owed its origin to the “ two small 
houses he hired in King-street, where he engaged nurses to attend 
the fever-stricken sailors, who were left destitute in port.” By his 
workmen he was loved, though he was a strict disciplinarian. ‘The 
only social entertainments he gave were at Christmas and on Twelfth- 
nights, when he would collect a few friends, and invest them in ancient 
costumes, personating the different characters they assumed. The 
king and queen were splendidly got up, and some acting indulged in; 
after which there was a handsome repast.” 

In August 1844 Pugin became a second time (within twelve years) 
a widower. Again his wife must be buried afar. This time a church 
of his own communion and from his own design was selected—St. 
Chad’s, Birmingham. The funeral was conducted with fall solemnity 
and ceremonial, in which and in the prayers offered up for the 
repose of her soul the architect found much consolation. More than 
one bishop participated in the ceremony; the Earl of Shrewsbury 
spontaneously attended. Pugin’s first thought always on the loss of 
a wife seems to have been sorrow ; his second—to replace her. At 
Alton Towers he met and was captivated by Miss Amherst, niece of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. An engagement followed, and a heavy dis- 
appointment ; for by the advice of friends and parents she snapped 
the tie, and withdrew toa convent. A little later (1846) he formed 
another ardent attachment for a lady of position and accom- 
plishment, whom he persuaded not only to plight him her troth, but 
to exchange her faith for his. Elaborate preparations on his 
side were made for the wedding; new furniture, new plate, 
special dresses, jewelry (and wedding-ring) for the bride, from 
his own design: the jewelry which attracted so much admiration 
afterwards at the Great Exhibition of 1851. ‘Between thirty and 
forty people” were kept working different ways, at a total outlay of 
some 2000/. A settlement on her of 5000/., and of his house and its 
contents, was prepared. But at the last moment the young lady’s 
friends, who had not previously been consulted, and to whom Pugin’s 
religion was specially distasteful, stepped in, and adopted means such 
as we read of in romances (intercepting of letters, seclusion, and the 
like) to induce her to cancel the engagement: to Pugin’s utmost 
distress. All this is detailed at length in a privately printed ‘ State- 
ment of Facts” the forsaken swain circulated among his friends, in 
reply to disadvantageous rumours on the subject—which statement is 
here reprinted. In August 1848 the architect was at last safely 
married a third time, in his own cathedral of St. George’s, Southwark, 
and, happily: to a lady who sympathised in all his projects, and 
affectionately tended him in sickness. The fact was communicated to 
sympathising friends, by the prettiest wedding-card of his own design, 
emblazoned with heraldic devices. 

Not many years elapsed before sickness did seize him, and heavily. 
This was during the latter part of 1851; the result of incessant over- 
activity of body and mind. This undue strain had been the habit of 
Pugin’s life. He lived fast (mentally); crowded the work of ten 








years into one. His illness left him shattered in nerves and his 
strength gone. His letters to Mr. Minton, at the beginning of 1852, 
show him utterly broken, and resuming work when he was still totally 
unfit for it. Shattered nerves were in the summer followed by a more 
dreadful visitation ; which at last declared itself unmistakably, while 
he was absent from his family in London. He had to be placed under 
restraint at an inn (the Golden Cross); whence, his violence rendering 
him unmanageable, he was removed to Bethlehem Hospital. His 
family transferred him to private care, under which a recovery took 
place, and he returned to his beloved Grange at Ramsgate. But his 
physical frame had been finally wrecked by these rude attacks; and 
on the 14th September he sunk into the grave at the early age of forty, 
He was buried within the church he had himself built and founded. 

Pugin remained to the last a faithful son of his adopted Church, 
But his views of the causes of that great change of faith in the six- 
teenth century he had once so much vituperated, had altered. 
His eyes had opened to the fact that the ancient Church broke down 
from its own corruptions and those of its members. During the last 
two years of his life he was busy on a work which was to have ex- 
pounded these more charitable views. In fact some natural yearning 
clung to the convert towards a portion of * the separated church,” with 
whom his views on art were much more in sympathy than with many 
of his own communion. The anything but sound taste of an influ- 
ential portion of the latter had been the source of much disappoint- 
ment and vexation. By no means all were favourable to the Gothic 
Revival. Many priests and dignified ecclesiastics set his notions of 
true art at defiance, persisiing in the use of Italian architecture, and 
in fitting up their churches ‘‘ with cheap and tawdry ornaments, 
artificial flowers, candles, plaster figures, coarse paintings, and other 
abominations.” His last published book (1851), on ‘‘ Chancel 
Screens,” is full of censure of the modern usages ef his own Church. 
For a time a regular war raged on the subject between certain 
writers on the Rambler and himself. Churches of his own 
design had been disfigured, choirs blocked up, altars placed 
under towers, &c. ‘‘ It is quite useless,” writes he once, “ to attempt 
to build true churches, for the clergy have not the least 
idea of using them properly.” Another time, at an Oxford College, 
he was conversing with a few congenial spirits on ecclesiastical vest- 
ments and their original character, which he was trying to revive. 
* After dwelling with great delight on the beauty of Gothic forms, 
and the dignity gained by the ample folds of a soft material, instead 
of the stiff tabards of the French and Italian school, he broke out 
with an even more than wrathful malediction: ‘ But after all, my dear 
Sir, what is the use of decent vestments with such priests as we have 
got? A lot of blessed fellows! Why, Sir, when they wear my 
chasubles, they don’t look like priests; and what’s worse, the chasubles 
don’t look like chasubles!’” Pugin was always something of an alien in 
his adopted church; was a Roman Catholic of the fifteenth not the 
nineteenth century. Nor has that Church shown any proportionate 
sense of his services and successes in its cause. Even now scarcely a 
Catholic is to be found subscribing to the projected Memorial in his 
honour, which it was left for Protestants to inaugurate. . 

Of the few letters from Pugin’s hand given by Mr. Ferrey, the majo- 
rity are those addressed to the Earl of Shrewsbury. ‘These contain 
interesting notices of the architect’s travels. They are tumbled out 
on the reader in the wildest order, or disorder rather. Many 
significant traits of character, much pertinent matter, is scattered 
throughout the volume, But, as a whole, these ‘ Recollections” are 
but a jumble of shapeless stones raised by Mr. Ferrey as a rude cairn 
to the memory of his old friend. Our author’s plan, if any, would 
seem to have been : to collect random memoranda of various epochs of 
his friend's life, put them in a bag, shake the latter well, turn it topsy- 
turvy, and paste the cont21*» ‘ogether as they lie; freely supplying as 
connecting links the words * now” and ‘ about this time,” and finally 
dividing by rule of thumb the whole into chapters. Mr. Ferrey’s 
portion of the volume simply requires to be re-written ; Mr. Sheridan 
Purcell’s to be expunged. His prize essay, as it were, ‘“* On the Writings 
and Character ” of Pugin consists of a commentary and restatement of 
the views already known to usin Pugin’s published writings: 160 pages 
of glib, oily ‘ eloquence,” from the Roman Catholic pointof view, and 
long-winded eulogy—an Appendix supremely worthless to the British 
public. Not a single new fact or ray of light in regard to Pugin 
throughout, except, perhaps, the extracts from his last unfinished 
work. It only remains to be added, that the well-selected illustrations, 
including portraits of Pugin and of his father, and some excel- 
lent woodcuts by Mr. Orlando Jewitt, greatly enhance the interest of 
the volume. 

Brief Memoirs of the late Rev. William Dunn. By his W1vow, author 
of “The Gold Mines of Old England,” and “Sunbeams to Cheer Us.” 
Including a Word of Expostulation to the Essayists and Reviewers. 
(Hatchard and Co. 1861. pp. 159.)—Whatever may be the literary short- 
comings of this little work, we are not called upon, in our critical capacity, 
to judge them very severely. Mrs. Dunn has chosen to take the public 
very freely into her confidence in these pages as to the merits of her late 
husband, a clergyman of the Established Church, whose zeal seems to 
have been far greater than his earthly rewards. A judicious critic would 
probably, had he seen the volume before publication, have erased such 
passages as the following—of which there are many: “ After tea he [Mr. 
Dunn] supplied himself with several religious papers, and resolutely, in 
high spirits, walked to a neighbouring parish to distribute them ; but oh! 
when he returned to the boarding-house with slow and solemn-measured 
step, it was but too obvious he had experienced a sad reverse : he lay 
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down on the couch, faintly beckoning me, and said, “Oh, my Hammy! I 
thought you would be unhappy at my being away so long, and I walked 
too fast up a dreadfully steep hill, and do you know I thought at first I 
was arrested by Death.” Mr. Dunn, we learn, to all appearance soon 
recovered from the effects of his walk, and “earnestly entreated me to 
say no more upon the subject,” adding, “ To convince you that it has all 
passed off again, and that I am perfectly well, I mean to enjoy some eggs 
for my supper and a glass of sherry; accordingly he did.” With such 
like affectionate garrulity, intermingled with scraps of poetry, does Mrs. 
Dunn narrate the death of her husband. Most persons will say that the 
tale might as well have remained untold. In Mr. Dunn’s career there is 
nothing whatever which differs from that of hundreds of other clergymen 
who yearly pass away from life without finding or needing a vates sacer. 
That he was a zealous hard-working clergyman we can readily believé 
from the testimony of his widow; but there is nothing whatever in this 
volume to make us alter our opinion that, even supposing any one 
deserve the mortuary honours of biography, the most unfit person to pay 
them is his nearest, or indeed any very near, relation. 








HISTORY. 


History of St. Mary's Abbey, Melrose: the Monastery of Old Melrose, 
and the Town and Parish of Melrose. By James A. Wave. With 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. Edinburgh: Thomas C. 
Jack. 1861. pp. 400. : 


HIS HANDSOMELY GOT-UP LITTLE VOLUME is neither 
more nor less than a guide-book to Melrose Abbey and the 
surrounding country. The writer has evidently undertaken his task 
con amore ; and collected information, both from personal survey and 
books, very painstakingly. The illustrations of the volume, which 
we learn are from the writer’s own drawings, are very good ; indeed, 
we may as well say at once that we think Mr. Wade manages his 
pencil much more deftly than his pen. We should have been in- 
clined for several reasons to allow the little volume before us a higher 
rank than that of a guide-book ; although, indeed, we hardly see any 
reason why a well-executed guide-book should not take very high 
rank in the world of literature; but Mr. Wade, not content with 
chatting pleasantly about gargoyles, corbels, and ornamental friezes, 
or pointing out where the heart of King Robert Bruce and the bones 
of the Black Knight of Liddlesdale are supposed to lie, condescends 
to tell his readers that in the town of Melrose there is a prosperous 
farmers’ club, ‘‘ established in 1832;” also ‘a curling club of con- 
siderable loval repute,” and, moreover, “a spirited cricket club.” 
Even this information may have its use; but why should we be in- 
formed that “ Alexander Mitchell, Esq., and Captain Smith have 
each delightful villa residences in Newstead.” So much the better 
for Mr. Mitchell or Captain Smith: but we hardly see how this 
intelligence can affect the world at large, or even the visitors to 
Melrose Abbey. ‘True it may catch a stray local subscriber or two. 

We said above that Mr. Wade was more skilful with his pencil than 
bis pen. Although, indeed, the worst charge that we have to bring 
against the latter is, that it occasionally indulges in a superfluity of 
fine writing. Thus we read in the preface: “Ifthe footfalls of the 
following unassuming pages leave just impressions on the minds of 
those who read them, and truth and goodness seem the lovelier in 
their historic robes, our wish and purpose will be magnanimously and 
happily accomplished.” Mr. Wade’s pages trampling on the minds 
of their readers, supplies at least a very novel idea. So, again, we 
read, page 87: ‘‘Drythelme was a mighty dreamer of dreams, the 
rehearsal of which terrified the wicked and mantled the superstitious 
with awe.” The latter part of this sentence we can only construe by 
guess-work. In page 99 we find the following: ‘‘ Thus we learn that 
the four ancient monasteries, whose glorious remains ravish the eye of 
the antiquary and historian, had their original consummation about 
one and the same period ;” which, being interpreted, means, we believe, 
that they were built about the same time. Similarly we learn that 
the use of a hand-mill (page 109) is “‘ to triturate” corn, we prefer 
the verb “ grind,” although we admit that “ triturate” is very nearly 
twice as long. It is really a pity that such slipshod writing should be 
found in abundance in a work which is by no means without its merits. 
We have also come across some misprints, such as “ uxorus” for ris, 
— Salvator,” &c.; and, though the writer assures us that the 

es 

The cock’s shrill echo nor the clarion horn 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed, 
are taken from ‘ Gray’s Elegy,” the reading is certainly a novel one ; 
and, if a correction, is hardly an improvement. 

Mr. Wade gives us, as a frontispiece to his volume, a picture of 
Melrose Abbey restored—a picture for the details of which we regret 
much he has had to draw largely upon his imagination. We learn, 
indeed, with pleasure that the Duke of Buccleuch is doing his best to 
preserve the remains of the beautiful ruin, and that ‘* many orna- 
mental and exquisitely-carved stones have recently, by request and at 
the sole expense of the noble owner, been recovered from the adja- 
cent kirkyard, and restored to the ruins.” Mr. Wade, moreover, 
makes the following appeal to possessors of carved stones in general : 
‘*A good-natured condescension on the part of the public would still 
add to the interest of these splendid ruins. By giving up the 
sculptured stones that are to be met with in the walls of houses, 
stables, and gardens, they would restore to the abbey that which 
belongs to it, and be entitled to the thanks of the antiquary and 
the curious in such matters.” We suppose “the public” appealed 





to is that of Melrose; for “sculptured stones” are not peculiar to 
Melrose Abbey. Indeed, Mr. Wade, when he meets with a stone, re- 
minds us not a little of Pickwick in an antiquarian mood, and that 
worthy’s discovery of Bill Stumps’s memorial. As an instance, we may 
take the writer’s description of the finding of a stone several years ago 
by Dr. Alexander Smith, which occupies little less than a page and a 
half. On this stone the letters ‘‘ A. P.” are found carved, and the 
discovering Doctor makes the sage remark, quoted appreciatively by 
Mr. Wade, that “ the initial letters may be read Alexander or Andrew 
Pringle, which was a common name in the vicinity.” 

Melrose Abbey is not deficient in historical memories. Within its 
precinct are suppesed to rest Alexander the Second ; King Robert, or 
rather his heart; and a host of Douglases. Of mighty Churchmen 
there resting the number is still greater; as not only was each dead 
Abbot of Melrose laid to rest hard by the spot where in life he had . 
been wont to pray, but many clerical dignitaries for various reasons 
were fated to be buried there. The monks of Melrose were Cister- 
cians ; a community whose members often possessed a considerable 
knowledge of agriculture, and who certainly, if we may judge from 
the general choice of locality, were keen admirers of the picturesque. 
We quote from Mr. Wade’s volume the following of Cistercian 
monastic life* 

Seven times in every twenty-four hours devotions must be performed. The 
first service was at two o’clock in the morning; second, Matins, or Prime, at 
six o’clock ; third, Tierce, at nine o'clock ; fourth, theSexte, at twelve o’clock ; 
fifth, the None, at three o’clock; sixth, Vespers, at six in the evening ; seventh, 
the Compline, which was said after seven o’clock. The monks went to bed at 
eight, so they had six hours rest before the nocturnal service began. 

They were to fast daily in Lent till six in the evening. They all slept in the 
same dormitory, which was a long open room, undivided by cells. Each monk 
had a bed to himself, and was furnished with a mat, blanket, coverlet, and 
pillow. The latter was to be only eighteen inches long, They never went 
abroad alone, but always two together, to guard and witness each other’s 
conduct, and prompt each other to good thoughts. In the year 1134, two years 
prior to the foundation of Melrose Abbey, a general Chapter of the Cistertian 
Order was held in France. It was then resolved, that the rules of St. Benedict, 
with regard to food, dress, morals, and religious observances. should be enforced. 
Luxury, if not wholly suppressed, was to be prevented as much as possible. 
Their monasteries were to be in the most solitary and retired situations The 
monks were to live by labour. They were to cultivate the earth and keep cattle ; 
and they were permitted, for this end, to possess lands, woods, vineyards, 
meadows, and fishings; sheep, oxen, horses, goats, and other domesticated 
animals. But prohibited from having deer, hawks, bears, or such animals as 
are kept for amusement only. 

We are afraid that the wholesome rules made for the monks of 
Melrose were, in the course of time, not very rigidly observed; at all 
events we find that the old ballad sings that 


The monks of Melros made fat kail 
On Fridays, when they fasted ; 
But wanted neither beef nor ale 
So long’s their neighbours’ lasted. 

We are told by Mr. Wade that at the latter part of the thirteenth 
century 

The convent possessed more than one hundred saddle horses, and as many 
more for agricultural and other purposes, and threefold the number of both in 
outlying mares and foals. 

The monks had two thousand acres of arable land, and one thousand acres of 
meadow in cultivation, under their own surveillance. They had also fifteen 
thousand acres of forest, common, and pasturage lands. They had herdsman, 
hinds, and labourers, at hired rates from a penny to twopence per day, besides a 
numerous staff of lay brethren. They had two hundred cows, three thousand 
head of oxen, eighty bulls, nearly as many calves under one year old, and 
upwards of twenty thousand sheep. They had also deer, swine, capons and 
other poultry. At this time they bought, sold, and exchanged lands. They 
advanced money by way of mortgage on the security of lands or buildings, 
They bestowed lands on their brotherhood or those of the same order. They 
had access, free of tollage and dues, to markets all over the kingdom. They 
bred, bought, and sold horses, cows, oxen, sheep, and pigs. They sold fish, 
fruit, and grain of all kinds. They exported from Berwick twenty thousand 
fleeces of wool, or three thousand sacks, in a single year, the produce of their 
own flocks. They made butter and cheese, and sold both. They had fishings 
in the principal rivers, and even on the sea-coast. They had potteries and tile- 
works, public mills and ovens or bake-houses ; church livings and benefices, in 
all directions. They had forty granges and herd-houses situated in various 
localities: private property in distant counties. 

We observe that the Holy Fathers in question often promoted their 
cellarer to the post of abbot; as thinking, perhaps, that a judge of 
good liquor might also be a judge of good theology. We learn that 
the business of attending confessional was often very tiresome to the 
monks, ** because the largest number of the penitents are wholly un- 
known to them ; many repeat the same story over and over again; 
the priest can seldom see their faces ; and many who commit grievous 
and singular sins seldom go to confess them.” Who does not sym- 
pathise with the good fathers in being thus ferced to listen to the oft- 
repeated peccadilloes of minor offenders, while the doers of “* grievous 
and singular sins” held apart? ‘This complaint reminds us strongly 
of the feeling of disappointment betrayed by the excellent Mr. Thomas 
Coryate more than two centuries and a half ago, when he examined 
a certain convent and found therein “all the walls most excellently 
adorned, but no amorous conceits, no lascivious toyes of dame Venus 
or wanton Cupid ; all tending to mortification, all to devotion.” No 
wonder that the monks, with so much idle time on their hands, found 
sufficient to divide the Kiss into fifteen distinct and separate orders. 
It must have been a sad disappointment to an ardent confessor when 
the offender who was supposed to have infringed the Sixth or Seventh 
Commandment, sobbed out that he or she had eaten meat on Friday. 
. Some things, we are inclined to think, they managed better in those 
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The three monasteries of Melros, Melrose, and Dryburgh were built of red- 
sandstone obtained in the district, known in ancient times as the quarry of 
Dryburgh. Its chief peculiarity was, that it cut soft in the bosom of the strata, 
but afterwards, on exposure to the atmosphere, became so hard (not brittle), as 
to preserve indelibly the severe and artistic lines of the sculptor’s chisel, and 
even now exhibits but few traces of decomposition, after the lapse of centuries, 

The ancient quarry is no longer worked. In the tenth century the wages for 
lifting this stone was only one penny per man per diem. The Pinnacle and 
Eildon quarries now supply the neighbourhood. 


Parts of Melrose, built centuries ago, are now in nearly as good a 
state of preservation as the lately-erected Houses of Parliament. 

A few erasures and corrections will make Mr. Wade’s handsome 
little volume an acquisition to the impedimenta of every border 
traveller. 








SCIENCE. 


Marvels of Pond-Iife; or, a Year's Microscopic Recreations among 
the Polyps, Infusoria, Rotifers, Water-Bears, and Polyzoa. By 
Hewry J. Stack, F.G.S. London: GroombridgeandSons. 1861. 
8vo. pp. 197. 


HE GREAT DEMAND FOR BOOKS on all subjects connected 
with the use of the microscope proves, no less than the extensive 
sale of instruments, how large a public the caterers to scientific taste 
may reckon upon. We lately had occasion (in the Critic for June 29) 
to notice Dr. Beale’s excellent lectures to medical students on the 
method of examining objects with the microscope, and of preparing 
them for permanent exhibition; and we have here a little unpre- 
tending volume, intended for unprofessional people, who find in the 
microscope an employment for their leisure hour, showing what a 
person having no unusual means may discover in one small field of 
observation. 

Living objects furnish more amusement, and exercise the skill of the 
microscopist, and test the goodness of glasses, more, perhaps, than 
anything which can engage the attention; and no one who can walk 
or ride into the suburbs of London need be at a loss for materials at 
any time of the year. The little pools amongst the furze at the 
bottom of Hampstead Heath have afforded to Mr. Slack and many 
others a supply of some of the most beautiful microscopic animals and 
plants, such as the Stephanoceros and Volvor; and the ponds on 
Clapham Common were found equally productive by Mr. Deane and 
Dr. Mantell. The lake in front of Kensington Palace used to abound 
in the slender-stemmed Chara, which affords convenient shelter to so 
many microscopic animals, and unequalled facilities for their exami- 
nation; we have found it not only thus peopled with inhabitants, but 
others like the Melicerta have appeared in it some time after its 
transfer to the shelter of a glass jar. Those of our friends who desire 
something out of the common way may make an excursion to the Epping 
Forest, or to the heaths of the Tunbridge Wells district, and find in 
the swampy ground, amongst the bog-moss (Sphagnum) a multitude of 
Desmids and living Diatoms, whose movements are almost as curious 
as those of the Ameba and other infinitesimal animals. When it is 
desired to examine the weeds growing in broader and deeper water, a 
supply may be obtained with a hook and line; the most convenient 
apparatus is a half-pound lead with three hooks, such as anglers use 
for recovering fishing lines. 

But not only are weed-producing ponds and streams instinct with 
animated beings; there is no pool of water, howeversmall and temporary, 
where microscopic forms of life may not be found. As we were watch- 
ing the last shower of rain from the window over a porch, we noticed 
what appeared to be a quantity of red brickdust on the lead, and were 
told by the lady of the house that it consisted of wheel-animalcules, 
and sometimes appeared in larger quantity. We obtained a little of 
this mud; and having placed it in a small phial with water, could see 
with the aid of a pocket magnifying-glass that it was full of living 
creatures, swimming about or attaching themselves to the inside of 
the bottle. The sediment at the bottom consisted chiefly of red 
globules, evidently the same animals in a torpid state, and at various 
stages of growth. When examined with the microscope, these roti- 
fers exhibited all the peculiarities and movements so admirably 
described by Baker a hundred and twenty years ago ; the rapid vibra- 
tion of their fringes so exactly resembling the rotation of toothed 
wheels, that it is difficult to persuade children who watch them that 
they do not actually turn round. As the shower passes away and the 
dust dries, the rotifers again contract into a ball, and relapse into a 
dormant condition, which may last for many days; and this alternate 
drying and revival has been known to happen a dozen times to the 
same individuals, without destroying their vitality. 

Mr. Slack finds active animalcules in the Hampstead pools even in 
the depth of winter, when they can only be got at by breaking the 
thick ice; and though we have not tried this, we have found them 
sufficiently abundant in March, along with living diatoms, in little 
road-side pools, at Muswell-hill, The most unpromising situations 
will afford something. The green puddles by the Camden-road 
station are sometimes filled with myriads of Euglena virides ; moving 
atoms, each with a red spot, which Mr. Slack thinks is not an eye, but 
which may nevertheless convey to its owner a sense of light, and 
guide it in the choice of a fixed abode. We have known a small duck- 
pond, in a paved yard, so abounding in “ water-fleas,” that when we 
fished out a pint or more with a landing-net, we supposed them at 
first to be seeds of currants and gooseberries carried in by the fowls! 
Neither fishes nor other predatory creatures appear to relish these 








minute crustacea, and hence their frequent occurrence in amazing 
quantities, 

To our mind, the most lovely inhabitant of the world of water— 
invisible without the microscope—is the Plumateila, of which Mr, 
Slack gives a figure far less felicitous than the rest of his illustrations. 
We have obtained these polypes with great facility from the Regent’s 
Canal, by hooking up the roots of willows where they spread out, 
like great sea-weeds, in the water, and afford shelter and support to 
multitudes of animalcules, Mr. Slack mentions that it is the fashion 
to classify these ciliated polypes with the shell-fish ; but he is wrong 
in referring the ‘*sea-fir” (Sercularia) to the same class (page 158), for 
it is one of the ‘“‘ Hydroid” zoophytes, related to the Acalephes, or 
sea-jellies. In reference to this opinion, as well as to the more 
astounding speculation that wheel-animalcules are the permanently 
larval forms of star-fishes and sea-urchins (Echinodermata) (page 35), 
we think it probable that the advocates of these views will abandon 
them, now they have adopted the doctrine of ‘‘ descent with modifica- 
tion” as the basis of zoological arrangements. 

Small tanks, or ‘ aquaria,” in which fishes are kept, seldom afford 
much variety of live stock for the microscope, and it is better to keep 
several small jars, with various weeds and aquatic mosses, for the 
» Sages maintenance of any objects of interest that may be taken from 
the ponds. *The most frequent spontaneous production of the 
aquarium is the bell-animalcule (Vorticella), which often covers the 
shells of Planorbis and Limnea, and sqmetimes the whole front of the 
tank is rendered semi-opaque with its hoary efflorescence. The sooner 
it is cleaned off the better. 

As a specimen of Mr. Slack’s lively and pleasant narrative, we 
cannot do better than quote his description of the Jloscularia ornata, 
a “* tubicolar rotifer,” which may be found in the London ponds occa- 
sionally, by searching over some fine-leaved water-weed with a glass 
of low power: 


Knowing that the Floscules live in transparent gelatinous tubes, such an 
object was carefully looked for; but in this instance, as is not uncommon, it 
was perfectly free from extraneous matter, and possessed nearly the same re- 
fractive power as the water, so that displaying it to advantage required some 
little trouble in the way of careful focussing, and many experiments as to the 
best angle at which the mirror should be turned to direct the light. When all 
was accomplished, it was seen that the Floscule had her abode in a clear trans- 
parent cylinder, like a thin confectioner’s jar, which she did not touch except 
at the bottom, to which her foot was attached. Lying beside her in the bottle 
were three large eggs, and the slightest shock given to the table induced her to 
draw back in evident alarm. Immediately afterwards she slowly protruded a 
dense bunch of the fine long hairs, which quivered in the light, and shone 
with a delicate bluish green lustre, here and there varied by opaline tints. 
The hairs were thrust out in a mass, somewhat after the mode in which the 
old-fashioned telescope hearth-brooms were made to put forth their bristles. As 
soon as they were completely everted, together with the upper portion of the 
Floscule, six lobes gradually separated, causing the hairs to fall on all sides ia 
a graceful shower, and when the process was complete they remained perfectly 
motionless, in six hollow fan-shaped tufts, one being attached to each lobe. 
Some internal ciliary action, quite distinct from the hairs, and which has never 
been precisely understood, caused gentle currents to flow towards the mouth in 
the middle of the lobes, and from the motion of the gizzard, imperfectly seen 
through the integument, and from the rapid filling of the stomach with particles 
of all hues, it was plain that captivity had not destroyed the Flocule’s appetite, 
and that the drop of water in the live-box contained a good supply of food. 

Mr. Slack will do well to cultivate this style of writing, and avoid 
alike the jargon of professed naturalists and the tendency to use slang 
expressions, which is a greater evil than pedantry itself. When 
describing the Trachelius, or “long-necked ciliated animalcule,” he 
says: 

The motions of this creature exhibit more appearance of purpose and design 
than is common with animalcules; but in proportion as these observations are 
prolonged, the student will be impressed with the difficulty of assuming that 
anything like a reasoning faculty and volition is proved by movements that bear 
some resemblance to those of higher animals, whose cerebral capacities are beyond 
a doubt. It is, however, almost impossible to witness motions which are 
neither constant nor periodic, without fancying them to be dictated by some 
sort of intelligence. We must, nevertheless, be cautious lest we allow ourselves 
to be deceived by reasoning so seductive, as the vital operations of the lowest 
organisms may be merely illustrations of blind obedience to stimuli, in which 
category we may reckon food; and until we arrive at forms of being which 
clearly possess a ganglionic system, we have no certainty that a real will exists, 
even of the simplest kind ; and perhaps we must go still higher before we ought 
to believe in its presence. 

These animalcules, when examined at night, are found to be 
moving as actively as in the day; in fact, they seem never to require 
repose, and their actions on this account have sometimes been con- 
sidered altogether automatic or involuntary. But the same may be 
said of the gold fish in a tank, and it may be doubted whether they 
really are as restless in the dark as when a brilliant light is suddenly 
poured on them. 

Whatever sensations these dwellers in the water-drop possess, they 
must be of a pleasurable nature. The consciousness of existence, of 
light, of warmth, of the power of motion, the bliss of eating and drink- 
ing without satiety—all the enjoyment of childhood may be theirs ; 
and with these they probably inherit an absolute immunity from 
pain—the sense originally given solely as a guardian against injury. 
Accidents which would be fatal to us produce them no inconvenience ; 
deprive them of a limb—it grows again; divide them in two—it 1s 
their natural mode of propagation; or dry them up in the summer 
sun, and you énly prolong their existence by interposing a period of 
sleep, from which they may again awake into a world which nature has 
renewed for them with a shower. . 

Mr. Slack has devoted one chapter of his book to hints about 
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microscopes, which will be useful to beginners, and even to those who 
have made some progress. We can cordially recommend the Society 
of Arts, ‘Prize Microscopes,” having had several of them in our 

ession, and used them until begged of us by friends. These 
three-guinea instruments, made by Field, have sufficient magnifying 
power to show all the objects described by Mr. Slack. We have also 
employed for several years a seven-guinea Students’ Microscope of 
Pillischer’s, and have made some additions, which render it as useful 
an instrument as any we have seen. One of these is the ‘‘ double 
arm,” or “ Brook’s nose-piece,” for carrying two object-glasses, and 
making one instrument as good as two. With the inch objective we 
find our animalcule, and then turning the “ quarter” in its place, pro- 
ceed to examine it. The lever-movement, invented by Varley, and 
adapted to Pillischer’s microscopes, is much cheaper than the double 
screw and rack, more handy for following a moving object, and much 
more suitable at all times to put in the hands of youngsters, who are 
always delighted to work the apparatus for themselves. Some of our 
friends who wish for a larger machine without incurring much expense, 
get a stand of Salmon’s, with a large tube and eye-piece, for about 
four guineas, and then add to it from time to time such object-glasses 
and other apparatus as they require. But we must protest against 
all ‘Students’ Microscopes” which are unprovided with a “ coarse 
adjustment ” or rack-work for regulating the focus; such things are 
a barbarism, unaccountable at the present day; the uninitiated use 
them as a battering-ram, and, since we have had some of our best ob- 
jects destroyed by their means, we caution others against them. . For 
object-glasses of high power there is little to choose, either as to price 
or performance, between the productions of the three great makers ; 
- the brass work of Messrs Powell and Lealand is the most beautiful 
of any. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Wild Life on the Fields of Norway. By Francis M, Wynpuam. 
London: Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 273. 


RAVELLERS OF LATE YEARS have made us pretty well ac- 
quainted with Norway and its people, with its fjelds and fjords and 
fosses, with its inland lakes and salmon streams, and yet the subject is 
not so entirely exhausted that we may not learn more of the country, of 
its natural history and resources. Mr. Wyndham spent several weeks 
in Norway, pursuing the pleasures of a sportsman, and experiencing 
alternately the pleasures and inconveniences of life among the setter— 
the upland chalets or huts occupied in the summer season by Nor- 
wegian peasants for the purpose of butter and cheese-making. He 
writes in a quiet, unaffected style, and leaves upon his reader a 
Oeypeuee impression of his veracity. He does not appear to have 
ad any remarkable adventure, nor much sport, for, during his three 
weeks’ roamings on and about the Sogne Field, he seems to have killed 
one reindeer only, a few braces of willow-grouse and ptarmigan, and 
owed his trout breakfasts and suppers more to the net and trawling-line 
than the rod. 
Of Norwegian hospitality the author speaks in the same high terms 
of praise as all travellers who have preceded him: 


According to the ‘invariable custom in Norway, at about six next morning 
aservant brought us a cup of coffee and some biscuits, reminding me of the 
similar habit prevailing in some parts of Germany. But this did not preclude 
an excellent breakfast, at nine o'clock, consisting of cold meat cut in slices, tea, 
coffee, with flad and kage-brod in plenty ; while, on a plate under a bell-glass 
were placed a few pieces of the strong-smelling gammel ost, or old cheese. 

In Norwegian houses, the kitchen invariably adjoins the dining-room ; and, 
considering that the tea and coffee always remain in the kitchen, it is certainly a 
convenient plan for the lady of the house, who there filling the cups brings 
them into the dining-room, taking them back herself to be replenished when 
wanted. Our new acquaintances were extremely sociable, and the breakfast 
passed off most pleasantly. 


And the dinner was not inferior to the breakfast : 


At about two o’clock the lady of the house announced dinner, by saying, 
“Veer so god—spise ” (Be so good as to come to dinner); upon which the guests 
entered the dining-room indiscriminately,—the ladies by themselves, and the 
gentlemen following. Ata large dinner party, where some degree of formality 
is observed, the wine is passed round the table, and each person fills his glass ; 
every one then bows and drinks to the health of every one else, emptying his 
glass at one draught,— the neglect of which is considered as a want of respect 
to the master of the house, and of courtesy to the company in general: but 
after the first glass, wine is drank at pleasure. This ceremony concluded, the 
dishes are passed round the table from one person to another; and soup and 
meat being removed from the table, are generally replaced by an excellent 

udding, the making of which appears to be well understood by the Norwegian 

dies, and by a large dish of fruit, eaten in soup plates, with an abundance of 
milk. In this high latitude the profusion of raspberries, the fruit thus served 
up, much astonished me, till I found in what abundance they grew wild. 

As each person concludes his dinner, he carefully folds up his napkin, and, 
laying it on the table, places his plate upon it. Every one having so done, the 
wine is again passed round the table, and, the glasses being all replenished, the 
same ceremony which preceded the dinner is observed in conclusion. The move 
for departure from table is now made by one of the guests, a gentleman, who, 
bowing to the host, says ‘‘Tak for Maden” (Thanks for the food); and the 
whole party then rises, and each person replaces his chair against the wall—an 
accomplishment requiring some little practice before one can not, only perform it 
quickly, but also avoid making a great creaking upon the polished floors. A 
general shaking of the hands immediately follows, each person saying as he 
does so, “‘ Tak for Maden.” 

All the company then proceed to the drawing-room, with the exception of 
the lady of the house, who remains in the dining-room to see the dinner re- 
moved, Coffee then follows, and in the evening, at about nine o'clock, an 
excellent supper—much like the breakfast, though more substantial. Such, 
then, is the routine, and such are the customs of a Norwegian house. 








The preceding extracts will give the reader an idea of the author’s 
style. He performed his tour, in the main, in a tolerably pleasant 
manner, and doesnot grumble more than he can help. His work contains 
many hints which will be useful to future tourists. He had provided 
himself before he set out with an iron pot, a coffee-pot, tin cups and 
platters, blankets, waterproof coverings, &c.—all objects calculated 
to promote the health and comfort of the traveller in the bleak and 
barren parts of the country. What, also, we glean in a practical way 
from Mr. Wyndham’s volume is, that the traveller among the uplands 
of Norway must content himself with barley bread, milk, sour cream, 
gruel, and old cheese, unless he is sportsman enough to find himself 
better fare with the rod and the gun. The volume is provided with 
several useful maps, and the chromo-lithographs and woodcut illustra- 
tions are highly creditable to the artists. 








POETRY. 
Christopheros and other Poems. By Watrer B. Mant, Archdeacon of 

Down. London: Bell and Daldy. 1861. pp. 161. 

God and Man. London: Houlston and Wright. 1861. pp. 165. 
—— of the Past. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1861, 

pp. 68. 

Anne Boleyn: a Tragedy. London: W.Kentand Co. 1861. pp. 194, 
Richard Cour de Lion: an Historical Tragedy. Wondon: Arthur 
Hall and Co. pp. 82. 
HE DULNESS OF THE PRESENT SEASON has apparently 
communicated itself in some degree to our poets and poetasters. 
We have had of late nothing like the daring, but not commonplace or 
unpoetical, plagiarism of the authors of ‘‘ Tannhauser ;” nor have our 
ears been grated upon by those “ scrannel tones” of nonsense which so 
often lead us to wonder why persons who acknowledge that they can- 
not write other than bad prose by invariably doing so seem to 
imagine that they must necessarily write good poetry. 

All the books on our list bear about them an air of equable medi- 
ocrity. There is nothing in them to call for very harsh criticism ; 
there is little in them that can be read with pleasure, and, as a con- 
sequence, there is much in them that nobody will read if he can help it. 
Of course there is a question of degree as to the merits of the five 
authors whose works are before us; but weighing of quasi-merits 
needs no very careful adjustment of critical weights. Feeling pretty 
sure that not one of the quintet of volumes on our list will ever see a 
second edition, we begin with the poems of the Archdeacon of Down. 

The writer is evidently a man of considerable cultivation and 
reading, and, perhaps almost necessarily thus, of fairly good taste. 
Learned ease has made him a poet, and, sooth to say, as far as this 
volume goes, the world would not have suffered had the writer lacked 
this ease, learned or unlearned. Ad aperturam libri we quote the 
Archdeacon’s version of ‘‘ The Battle of Salamis,” a s a-cicien 
theme, though it be none of the newest : 

A BALLAD OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 


« Arise! ye sons of Greece, arise! The sun arose on Salamis, 
“And free your fatherland ; And fell across the bay 

“ And save your children and your wives; On banner, turban, bow and shield, 
“The foe is on your strand! The Persian’s rich array ; 

“ Strike for the Temples of your Gods, Behind, on helm and spear it glanced, 
* And free their altar-fires ; On mail-clad warriors shone; 

“ The tombs of heroes famed of yore, And few, but firm, in close array, 
“ The ashes of your sires! The Grecian fleet came on. 


“ Ye now must strike for all ye love, 
“ The foe is on your strand : 

“ Arise ye sons of Greece, arise! 
“ And save your fatherland!” 


The Invaders deem'd that unprepared, 
Secure they held their prize; 

They heard, appall’d, the patriot shout,— 
“Ye sons of Greece, arise!” 

The sun, before he set that night, 
Look'd down upon the bay, 

And Persian wrecks and Persian dead 
Beneath him scatter’d lay ; 


So rung the inspiring sounds that roused 
The Grecians, few, but brave, 

When Persia's thousand galleys lay 
Proud threatening on the wave. 

Those thousand galleys lay display’d 

Before their Monarch’s throne, His hosts had left the strand; 

And countless armies stood around ; The free-born sons of Greece had risen, 

And ail that Monarch’s own! { And saved their fatheriand! 

‘God and Man” is, & da the Earl of Winchester, an attempt to 
improve the Book of Job. A person yclept ‘* Mentor,” speaks in this 
fashion for a weary number of pages : 

Hope is the lamp of mercy ; far above, ; ; 
From heaven’s high tower, she sheds her faithful light, 
To guide earth’s 'nighted wanderers on their read: 
Oh, by her radiance seek the narrow way, 

Or e’er the curtains of her window, closed, 

Shut out the world to darkness, death, despair— 

In that dread outer darkness there shall be 
Weeping and wailing, gnashing of fierce teeth, 
And rending groans from agony’s wrung heart. 
When the dread everlasting morn shall rise— 

Shall from its glorious bed burst blinding forth, 
And down the dazzled clouds with radiant flood 
Stream on the naked secrets of all hearts, 
Dragging the marbled, prostrate criminal, 
Conscience-condemned, to justice and to judgment, 
Who will choose then what ie has chosen now ? 


The minor poems remind us both of Moore and Tupper—most, 
however, of the last-named bard. ls 

“ Recollections of the Past” is by no means an unpleasing little 
volume. The poetry can hardly be considered of a very high order ; 
but its blank verse has something of the music of Cowper in it, and is 
almost always written with feeling and good taste. The writer, 
from the description of his public school and university, 13 evi- 
dently an old Etonian and Oxford man. The latter is thus apos- 
trophised : 


And Xerxes’ golden throne was gone, 
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In summer months, thou seat of classic I owe a debt of gratitude to scenes 
lore, So simple, yet so soothing, which I here 


Thy beauty all must own: the country Gladly repay after the lapse of years ; 
round, Mindful of that sweet dreaming which I 

Though flat in measure is relieved by slopes : oft ; 

That in the distance catch the walker’s eye, Enjoy’d among them at the evening hour, 


And finish his horizon pleasantly. Drinking in inspiration both from sounds 
A distant view the city does itself And sights to which my mind was well 
Present unequall'd of its kind, where tower attuned, : 

And spire rise up above a swell of green And not ashamed of their simplicity. 

Cool and umbrageous. The near villages Ashamed? contented amply, rich among 


Through verdant field-walks are accessible, them. 
Where gurgling stream o’er rustic bridge | If from the Book of books I oft have snatch'd 
must oft A breathless pleasure, and have in it felt 
Be slowly cross'd,with the sweet water-song At times an interest sustain’d for hours, 
Following awhile the ear: rich buttercups So have I proved sweet Nature God's book 
Oft robe the meadows as with cloth of gold, too, 
And pretty wild flowers nestle by each | A ministering spirit, teaching when 
hedge Not thought to teach, disguising useful 
Shy and retiring, or peep gaily out, lessons 
Moved by some impulse, or perhaps the Under the easy name of recreation. 
wind. 


‘ 

It has been said that the literary novice generally commits himself 
for the first time in a five act tragedy. We are afraid, however, that 
we cannot assume the writer of the marvellously dull tragedy before 
us to be a novice either in years or authorship. Its sentences from 
beginning to end have a prosy, middle-age correctness ; and the whole 
composition savours much more of the heavy father than of the 
bright, erratic schoolboy. The purpose of the writer is, apparently, 
to refute, in verse, Mr. Froude’s historical paradoxes; but we confess 
we are almost inclined to say that we had rather be wrong with Mr. 
Froude than right with the author of “Anne Boleyn.” Nearly 
170 pages are devoted to such heavy question and answer as the 
following : 

ENGLISH MERCHANT. 
Can it be possible to be of Christ, 
Yet persecute the life of any, who 
His name do also own,—though they may err ? 
Methinks the Church will never wake to see 
Christ's kind forbearance with infirmity ; 
And know that none can call Him Lord, but they 
Who by His Spirit hath been taught the way: 
Oblivious how faith like a grain may lie, 
*Till love shall till it to maturity. 
ITALIAN MERCHANT. 
Is faggot-bearing on the sleeve, to bear 
Each other’s burdens,—as is said somewhere ? 
Is bath of flame around a martyr’s toes, 
Heaping up coals, to pacify our foes ? 
Is this the Romish welcome to Christ's fold ? 
is this the way Christ's news of peace is told ? 
Or have we Satan’s angels decked with white, 
Pretending truth, yet prospering evil's fight ? 
Faith may bear error, yet shall save at last, 
By the Great Judge's pity over-passed ;— 
All who judge now shall be in judgment cast. 

The preface of the author of “‘ Richard Coeur de Lion” is as follows: 
**To the public. Time has long made inquiry for an original drama, 
Is this one?” Without presuming to answer the question in the 
affirmative, we can affirm that, compared with “ Anne Boleyn,” which 
precedes it, it is a work of some excellence. Its somewhat audacious 
preface leads us to believe that the writer is but a neophyte in literary 
art ; as certainly many of the faults of the tragedy are the faults of a 
young writer who may do much better in time to come. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Old and New Theology. By Heyry James. London: Long- 
mans. pp. 210. 
O LIBERALISE IS NOT TO FERTILISE, and to fertilise 
is not to vitalise. Yet in these days there are mortals nota 
few, some gifted, some commonplace, who dream that the proclama- 
tion of illimitable tolerance is all that is needed for the regeneration 
of mankind. ‘This seems to be the creed of Mr. Henry James, whom 
certainly it would be wrong to call a commonplace person. Mr. 
James is a Yankee, and he has the Yankee’s fluency and most of the 
Yankee’s other peculiarities. An earnest, truthful man, but surely 
no prophet, though the author of the preface to this English editon of 
his book is pleased to view him as a kind of Luther. Of course he is 
just as much a Luther as Mr. Wilkinson, the biographer and inter- 
preter of Swedenborg, is a Bacon, according to the monstrously foolish 
utterance of Emerson, here quoted with apparent approval. Such 
insane and inordinate eulogy, so characteristic of our canting age, robs 
criticism of all its worth. It, besides, is fatal to the reverence for great 
men, since, if all the hills become mountains, the mountains vanish, and 
no Alpine glories look down upon us, kindling poetry and adoration. 
Mr. James is successful in demonstrating the evil of stagnancy in 
religion; but then the evil is universally admitted and lamented. 
His book is a vigorous protest against Pharisaism; but by whom 
except Pharisees is Pharisaism defended? The volume would im- 
mensely benefit bigots, if bigots could be induced to read it; your 
thorough bigot, however, wraps himself round in a self-satisfaction 
which defies all arguments and appeals, It would be wrong, however, 
to confound intolerance with bigotry. The bigot embraces a narrow 
dogma, and by this dogma would judge, would condemn the whole of 
mankind. He curses, and would crush, a certain intellectual conclu- 
sion different from his own. The soul of prophetic mould, however, 
looks not at error, but at the fruits of error, and wars with these. By 
what other name than intolerance can we designate this warfare? It 
is an intolerance of which we have at present too little—not too 
much. Half a Unitarian, half a Swedenborgian, and with vague 
sympathies for the triumphs of modern science, Mr. James would 








substitute for existing theological systems and institutions a species of 
democratic spiritualism. Those systems and institutions we do not 
pretend to love more warmly than he loves them. We deem them a 
most inadequate expression and embodiment of the religious life, 
But can the religious life be satisfied with pure spiritualism 
alone? We think not. Pure spiritualism is the privilege of a 
few mystical hearts, and their privilege it must remain. Sects 
like the Quakers, which parade a pure spiritualism, quickly decay, 
or grow unnatural and imbecile. Human beings in the mass need 
the suggestiveness of symbol; the gorgeousness of worship. Of 
fruitful symbols, of magnificent ceremonial, frigid formulas have 
taken the place; and this is why there is now no religious food for the 
yearning breast. A fervid, eloquent writer—but not an independent 
thinker—Mr. James flounders in a chaos of contradictions. He 
brands a temporising policy, yet takes a temporising attitude; he 
rejects the historical element in religion, yet recognizes and would 
conform to every Church as a historical product. This is to be the 
preacher without any risk of being the martyr, which no doubt is 
exceedingly convenient. Contrasting the new theology with the old, 
Mr. James does not very clearly show us what the new theology is, or 
how it is to supplant the old. Metternich was in the habit of distin- 
guishing between a principle and a doctrine; he scourged the doc. 
trinaires—the apostles or disciples of doctrines—while maintaining 
that he himself was the champion of principles. No one could 
perceive that the most Jesuitical of diplomatists, and most unstable of 
statesmen, ever acted on any other principle than an adroit accom- 
modation to circumstances. Mr. James seems to have neither prin- 
ciples nor doctrines; he is satisfied with a hazy sentiment. 
Through this he would revolutionise the world, yet, by an incompre- 
hensible marvel, leave the world undisturbed. The world is to be 
changed without being conscious of the transfigurement; there are 
to be no heroisms, no emotions, no commotions, no catastrophes ; a 
few phrases about the Church of the Future are to achieve the 
miracle. To rebuke the pride of zealots, to restrain the cruelty of 
persecutors, it is well that we should defend the claims of the Invisible 
Church, of the true Catholic religion; that we should point to the 
brotherhood of the Saints who from generation to generation, and 
from clime to clime, hold out the hand to each other. But is there 
to be no Visible Church? And if the Visible Church is corrupt and 
cold, is it to get heat from meretricious rhetoric, and purification from 
the Socinian slang current in America? The terrible problem must 
be approached with robuster ministries than these. Mr. James 
labours to prove that the Church of Christ is not an Ecclesiasticism ; 
but this is both etymologically and substantially false. Either there 
is no Church of Christ, or it must be Ecclesiastical—that is to say, it 
must bea Church. It cannot dispense with organisation, a hierarchy, a 
ritual. What would Mr. James really introduce ? Simply a Puritanism of 
amore abstract, a more ghastly kind than that which, in its ruin, in its 
rottenness, now cumbers the path of England, Abstractions in religion 
have done infinite harm ; but the remedy which Mr. James offers us is a 
vast, a ceaseless increase of the abstractions. It is by means of the 
Visible Church alone that the Invisible Church is possible. The life 
of God is in the forms of the universe ; through the forms we dart into 
the centre of God’s life: and the more we feel the forms, the more 
the life of God is blended with our own. Now, the more we feel 
the forms of religion, the more religion, as a life, transfuses, in- 
spires, exalts us, They are fatal to us only when we give them 
nothing except a formal heed. There is unpardonable presumption in 
anything which dispenses with the experiences and analogies of the 
past, and which leaves out of view, as not meriting the most transient 
glance, the inalienable necessities of human nature. This is the cardinal 
mistake of our author. Ecclesiasticisms of every kind are, in his eyes, 
merely aberrations or preparations. ‘The crown and the consumma- 
tion,—what? A wilderness of Swendenborgian ghosts babbling ever- 
more about charity. But a charity of this sort could not fail to end 
in insipidity and indifferentism. Charity is the prerogative of the 
strong; it is an angel, marching radiant, sublime, invincible 
in the midst of awful antagonisms. If sin and sorrow could be 
banished from the earth, and if all men could lead an ideal or idyllic 
existence, charity would be a pretty word wherewith to adorn and 
consecrate the banquets of innocence. But there sin and sorrow are ; 
and as long as they torture and trouble earth, charity cannot be 
dwarfed down into the equivalent of a lazy tolerance. Charity is not 
an indolent emotion: it is a positive, an active virtue. That is 
spurious charity which is limited to almsgiving, or to the unwillingness 
to knock down our neighbour because he believes a little more or a 
little less than ourselves, or perhaps nothing at all. Like the queen 
in the nursery rhyme, whose chief employment was eating bread and 
honey, we are, following Mr. James, to feast on charity for the sake 
of its sweetness. Charity to him is merely a luxury of a very high 
order, a subtler form of selfishness, though he may not be conscious 
thereof. It does not follow, however, that because we are not dis- 
posed to be Mawworms we must, therefore, be milksops. Mr, James 
does not seem able to conceive any other or nobler alternative. 
There is an epic grandeur in religion, a heroic force which he 
altogether overlooks. Sick of American squabbles and _secta- 
rianisms, he would have peace and unity, let the sacrifice be 
what it may. Indeed, that which he would discard so lightly 
is exactly what America requires. The splendour of hierarchies, 
the wealth and beauty of symbols, the order and the majesty of eccle- 
siastical organisations must envelope America if America is ever to 
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learn true reverence as the road to true greatness. Mr. James says 
that the democracy is hostile to abiding ecclesiastical creations. 
Scotland is a signal proof of thecontrary. ‘The Scottish Presbyterian 
Churches are democratic in the broadest sense ; but no Churches can 
have a more conservative constitution, or can observe a stricter disci- 
pline. The Roman Catholic Church likewise has always been a 
monarchy resting on a democracy. In harmony with England’s other 
institutions the Church of England is wholly aristocratic ; but it is 
conservative—not so much in itself as through the general tendency 
to Conservatism in the country ; whereas the Scottish Presbyterian 
Churches and the Roman Catholic Church are, in the main, inde- 
pendent of political changes. We shudder, however, at the results to 
which a democratic spiritualism would conduct—such as Mr. James 
preaches. To the anarchy which is chronic in America, a far more 
tragic anarchy would be added. You need cohesive pith, and you 
summon on the scene everything fitted to scatter and disrupt. In regard 
to the Churches in England, in America, all over the world, only 
two processes appear to be at once wise and bold. Either valiant 
and pious men should strive to reform each Church in harmony with 
its traditions and structure, or they should proclaim unlimited indi- 
vidualism, whose first fruit would be a new and divine evolvement of 
that universal religion which will finally take all Churches into its 
bosom. In either case, religion must be pictured as from its name 
and character the most puissant of organising energies. It is puerile 
descanting on charity when the hunger and the thirst are for the 
disenthralment of the Churches from their fossilised condition. We 
have to restore to religion that progressive character which for cen- 
turies it has lost, and which, indeed, it can scarcely be said to have 
had since the expiration of the Crusades at the end of the thirteenth 
century, Gladly admitting the benefits which Protestantism has con- 
ferred, we are obliged to deny it the faculty of religious growth. 
Faithful to its name, it was first a protest; no longer a protest, it has 
degenerated into an obstruction. It mumbles certain dogmas—it 
mumbles them monotonously, everlastingly—and it would crucify 
those who deem the literal adherence to dogmas no divine unfolding 
of religion. A Church, in growing, must correspond to human growth 
generally, This, from the beginning of its career till the end of the 
Crusades, was the strength of the Roman Catholic Church. It was fecund 
in new rites, new symbols, new institutions, in colossal conquering instru- 
mentsof mercy. In regard to all these it suddenly became barren, aiding 
human: culture no further than as an ally of the fine arts. When 
roused to battle by the fulminating voice of Luther, the Roman 
Catholic Church did not seize again its creative power. Armed with 
the weapons furnished by Jesuitism, it dogmatically contended with 
the dogmatists of the great Schism ; and so for three hundred years 
the unseemly, the unhallowed jangle has been going on. A dogma, as 
an infallible, inflexible proposition, can neither be the instructor nor 
the nutriment of mankind. Ceremonial should always determine 
creed, and not creed ceremonial. ‘The most religious men in a nation 
have their own solemn communings with Deity : these are too sacred 
for speech. But when these men mingle in worship with their 
brethren, it is for a Divine ceremonial bearing them far away from the 
imprisonments of dogmas that they pant and pine. Whatever may be 
said about the tendency to scepticism, the religious life, when arrayed 
in adequate, appropriate rites and symbols, is invincible. Now here, 
and not in a vapoury Swedenborgianism, must redemption be sought. 
To tell our fellows who have been devouring bad food or husks, that 
they must henceforth feast on the air, will neither cheer nor satisfy 
them. The more ingeniously Mr. James disguises it, the more 
Swedenborgianism is air and mist. If, when the mist is blown 
away, we find nothing but the arid rock beneath, yet this is 
at least a resting-place. And though it would be well to 
tell those who are content with the arid rock of dogmatism 
to mount higher and higher toward the Heaven of Eternal 
Truth, yet a Swedenborgian fog can surely neither quicken their 
pace, nor improve their vision. We have shown, we trust, a sincere 
desire generously to appreciate Swedenborgianism ; all the more that 
Swedenborgianism is both misunderstood by ignorance and misrepre- 
sented by malignity. But Mr. James’s Yankee version of Sweden- 
borgianism will not make the community more in love with it. A few 
meteors from the banks of the Hudson dashed into the midst of the 
Swedenborgianism mist, leave it a mist still; and they may possibly 
seduce to fatal errors those whom the mist itself would never have led 
astray. He whom Mr. James professes profoundly to honour said, 
that, besides the baptism with water, there must be a baptism with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. It is from the baptism with fire that 
Mr. James shrinks; he would not even have the baptism of water ; 
he would only have a baptism with cloud, enlivened by a will-of-the- 
Wisp in the distance. For ourselves, rather than recognise as a 
saving faith Mr. James’s benevolent insipidities, we would embrace 
as truth the terrible idea of Joseph de Maistre, that the whole 
earth is steeped in blood, that it is only an immense altar where 
everything which lives must be immolated, boundlessly, cease- 
lessly, till the extinction of evil, till the death of death—man suffering 
most from the anathema as being foulest with the pollution. Mr. 
James’s volume belongs to a class of books of which there have been 
many during the last twenty years. They are books written by 
amiable persons, totally unacquainted with human nature and with 
history, _ The remedy for cholera of the famous French physiologist, 
Magendie, was rum punch ; and our latest religious reformers would 
Cure a prevalent religious disease in somewhat the same way: the 








delectable is to be the effectual. We regret that Mr. James is not 
wiser than the others. He is, however, a better writer than most of 
them. Though intolerably diffuse, and though his pages are dis- 
figured by Yankee eccentricities and vulgarities of styles, he yet, 
especially when inspired by indignation, has the pen of a master. He 
will find thousands of delighted readers among those who think that 
without the baptism of fire earth can be purified into the temple of 
God. Atticus, 





Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard ILI. and 
Henry VII. Edited by James Gairpner. Published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. Vol. I. London: 
Longmans. pp. xxvii. 452. 

“FINHE TRIUMPH OF BOSWORTH,” Mr. Newdegate is re- 

ported to have said upon a recent convivial occasion, ‘* was 
the triumph of family,” &c. ‘This is not the least striking amongst 
the many original remarks made after dinner upon the occasion we 
have alluded to by the honourable member for North Warwickshire. 

The honourable gentleman, if we read a correct report of his speech, 

delivered himselt of the following oracular utterance: ‘‘ It has been 

said that the soul of wit is brevity, but at this moment I feel, as i 

comes near me, that you will appreciate the converse of that opinion, 

that the very essence of brevity is wit.” Now, we have no doubt 
that there is a great deal of profundity in this observation, but as we 
cannot for the life of us understand it, we cannot, of course pronounce 
decidedly ; still we can say, if the honourable member meant to 
hint darkly that his speech would have been funnier had he 
made it shorter, we beg to differ from him. It could scarcely be 
droller than it is; the comparison of Lord Palmerston to Penelope 
is a very merry conceit, for both names begin with a P.; the resem- 
blance pointed out between the Sparkenhoe Club Dinner and the 

Feast of Tabernacles is full of that incongruity which, according to 

Sydney Smith, is essential to humour (though why Mr. Spurgeon 

was not invited we cannot imagine ; he should not have been absent 

from a Feast of Tabernacles): the similarity detected between the 
farmers and the patriarchs is worthy of the genius of caricature, for 
the prevailing fashion of beard-wearing does give rather a patriarchal 
appearance, and the “ new red coat,” if you believe old picture-books, 
was quite a la mode in the days of Jacob; nothing can be more 
amusing than to refer the French Revolution and the American dis- 
union to the same origin—to wit, a want of proper reverence for old 
families (such as the Abrahams, the Isaacs, and the Newdegates) ; 
but as a downright joke, ludicrous for its very grotesqueness, we have 
never seen anything better than the humourous assertion that “ the 
triumph of Bosworth was the triumph of family,” &c. Had Mr, 

Newdegate read the preface to Mr. Gairdnev’s new volume, 

we think he would have learnt something; he would not 

have assisted country bumpkins to misunderstand the history of 
their country; and though his speech might not have excited 
so much inextinguishable laughter, it might have been entitled 

to respectful consideration. If Richard IL. was pot, Henry VII. 

was most decidedly kettle, and one was as black a usurper as the 

other. The former may have been the more murderous, but the latter 

was the more avaricious; nor is there anything in Henry VIL.’s 

character to prevent us from believing that, could he have secured the 

throne by so easy a process as the murder of his nephews, he would 
have preferred that course to a pitched battle at Bosworth. He 
certainly liked gold better than blood, but he showed no innate 
repugnance to the latter—a little of both suited him as well as any- 
thing. As to his “family” claims, hear Mr. Gairdner: ‘“ The chief 
point illustrated by the papers here collected—the great fact that 
pervades nearly every one of them—is the insecurity of the throne 
both in Richard’s time and in Henry’s. This may, perhaps, be 
attributed to the circumstance that neither of these sovereigns 
had a legitimate right; but, in truth, it was hard to tell in 
that age wherein legitimate right consisted. According to the 
view which posterity has sanctioned, such right did not origi- 
nally belong to the house of Lancaster; and if it had accrued 
to them by long possession, it was finally lost by weakness and 
misgovernment.” And again, at page xxvii., he speaks of Henry 

VI. as “a King, whose title was one of the most ambiguous 

ever seen in England ;” in fact, the son of a granddaughter of one of 

Jobn of Gaunt’s bastards is scarcely the person one would have 

expected to hear mentioned as the champion of “family” claims. 

The triumph of Bosworth, indeed, was the triumph of Tudor and 

treachery over Plantagenet and bravery—and nothing more. That 

the results of that triumph exercised a vast influence upon the charac- 
ter of the English nation, no one with eyes to see and ears to hear can 
possibly deny; but that influence tended rather to decrease than to 
enhance the value of what is called “family.” Diplomacy super- 
seded chivalry ; arms gave place to the toga; oppression was exercised 
not by means of the sword, but of the law; and cruelty was replaced 
by extortion: but not to the benefit of “family.” ‘“ Family” was 
rich, and Henry was rapacious; he, therefore, squeezed ‘‘ family” 
very nearly dry; “ family” had gotten wealth, and “ family” had 
to disgorge it. King-makers were at a discount, money-makers at 
a premium ; nobles were depressed, commercial “‘ gents” encouraged. 
He had no yearnings for a Cressy or an Agincourt : his short campaign 
in France was bloodless, and it is by no means certain that he did not 
manage to put money in his purse out of the benevolence raised for 
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the prosecution of it. Still, if the triumph of Bosworth was neither a 
triumph of “ family ” nor a triumph for “ family,” it must be acknow- 
ledged to have been a signal triumph for families in general ; that is, 
for the people. His law against retainers and his other enactments 
did more perhaps towards the establishment of the now all-powerful 
middle-class than any event since the Conquest, and it is a question 
whether the liberty and independence of the subject was not thus more 
successfully promoted than by the over-rated Magna Charta. But 
enough of Bosworth and its triumph. It is not only of that one may 
read with advantage in Mr. Gairdner’s preface, but of many other 
things of which it is profitable to have correct impressions. The letters 
and papers commence wtth a minute description of Edward IV.’s 
funeral, prefaced by a general account of “* the Ordenaunces which shal 
be done in the observaunce at the deth and buryall of a annoynted 
king,” to this effect : 

When that a King annoynted ys deceassed, after his body spurged, it most be 
washed and clensed by a bishop for his holy annoyntment. Then the body most 
be bamed, if it may be goton, and wraped in lawne or reynes, then hosen shertes 
and a pair of shone of redde lether, and do over hym his surcote of clothe, his 
cappe of estat over his hede, and then Jaie hym on a faire burde covered with 
clothe of gold, his one hand upon his bely, and a septur in the other hand, and 
on his face a kerchief, and so shewid to his nobles by the space of ij. days and 
more if the weder will it suffre. And when he may not goodly lenger endure, 
take hym away, and bowell hym and then eftstones bame hym, wrappe hym in 
raynes well trameled in cordis of silke, then in tartryne trameled, and then in 
velvet, and then in clothe of gold well trameled ; then lede hym and coffre hym, 
and in his lede with hym a plait of his still, name and date of our, &c. And if 
ye care hym, make a ymage like hym, clothed in a surcote with mantill of 
estat, the laices goodly lyeng on his bely, his septur in his hand, and his crown 
on his hede, and so carry him in a chair opon, with lightes, baners, accompanyed 
with lordys and estates as the counsaill can best devyse, havying the horse of 
that chair traped with dyvers trapers, or els with blacke trapers with scochons 
richely beten, and his officers of armes abowt hym in his cottes of armes. And 
then a lord or a knyght with a courser traped of his armes upon him, his salet or 
basnet on his hede crowned, a shilde and a spere tyll he come to his place of his 
entring. And at the masse the same to be offered by noble princes. 


Touching this description Mr. Gairdner has some remarks which 
are worthy of attention; he says: 


Our volume commences with an account, derived from a MS. in the Herald’s 
College, of the funeral rites of Edward the Fourth. Itis characteristic of the 
olden time that pageants were so minutely and carefully recorded, while events 
of such awful moment as the coup d'état of the 13th of June, when the Protector 
suddenly ordered Hastings to the block, the executions of Rivers, Vaughan, and 
Grey, the usurpation of Richard ITI., and the death of his nephews, are so 
slightly noticed in contemporary letters and narratives, that doubts have been 
raised as to every circumstance connected with them. Yet we cannot consider 
this due so much to any general indifference to crime, as to the high importance 
then attached to whatever was visible and tangible. Pageants were not only 
regarded with an interest as mere shows for which the world has now grown 
too old, but were in themselves affairs of state of some importance. It must 
also be considered that the act of writing was not then so natural and sponta- 
neous as itis with us. Private letters in the fifteenth century were almost 
always of a business character, and when the minds of men were strongly 
excited their hands were accustomed to wield heavier weapons than goose quills. 
A pageant on the other hand, was essentially a peaceful exhibition. It was 
arranged beforehand to the smallest detail,—it could be observed minutely 
and chronicled with accuracy. 


With respect to that “damned spot” upon the reputation of 
Richard ITI., we read, 


Let us here say what can be said, not to palliate the conduct of Richard ot i 
but to make it intelligible as far as our knowledge and judgment will permit. 
In the broad view of history which necessarily presents itself to most minds, 
the murder of his nephews must appear virtually to have been a part of the act 
of usurpation. In point of time it followed very close, and the natural infer- 
ence seems to be that it was deliberately planned to give security to a throne so 
wrongfully acquired. It is not necessary, however, to entertain quite so dark a 
view. Detestable as the act must be under any aspect, we had rather not re- 
gard it as having been cogitated and considered for several weeks before. If it 
was, it certainly was the reverse of politic, for there can hardly be a doubt that 
whatever disaffection was previously felt to Richard’s cause, gained strength 
from the moral indignation which that act aroused. However we may be 
accustomed to regard the celebrated scene in the Guildhall, he was certainly at 
first supported by more than a few hired retainers of Buckingham; and we 
may be tolerably certain that the mere change of sovereigns was not at that 
time so repugnant to the feelings of Englishmen, as it afterwards appeared when 
the sequel was divulged. Whether Richard’s plea was true that his brother’s 
children were by law illegitimate, is a question which need not be here dis- 
cussed ; but there had been enough of evil in the minority to reconcile most 
men to its termination. The state of anarchy had been simply intolerable; 
London had been kept in a continual ferment with plots and counterplots; and 
it is certain the spirit of faction was not wholly on Richard’s side. 


_ We cannot say that this makes the usurper’s conduct much more 
intelligible to us than it was before; it is intelligible enough that 
Richard, when he heard there was a confederacy against him and in 
favour of his imprisoned nephews, should have rid himself of them in 
order that the news of their death might, as in fact it did, paralyse, 
at least for a time, the would-be champions of their cause ; this line 
of policy never appeared to us at all obscure, and we are sorry to say 
that in this particular instance Mr. Gairdner fails to impress us with 
an idea of his perspicuity ; if he is here as perspicuous as usual, we 
are unfortunately more than ordinarily obtuse. Quite clear, however, 
brief, and masterly, is his review of Richard’s relations with foreign 
powers ; the contrast he draws between the reigns of Richard III. 
and Henry VII., is truthful; and his extract of the events of the 
latter monarch’s reign, is a very valuable little history. Simnel and 
Warbeck, the De la Poles, James IV. of Scotland, Kildare and Des- 
mond, Ferdinand and Isabella, Maximilian, Pope Alexander VI. 
and the Turks, and the future Cardinal Wolsey, all the characters 
in the eventful drama of the period, are presented to us by Mr. 
Gairdner in their most startling situations; but the most moving 


scene to which he introduces us, is where the royal miser’s heart is 
stricken by the death of his firstborn, Arthur. Let us quote the 
passage : 

An unknown but contemporary writer has left us this touching record of the 
manner in which he and his queen received the heavy blow. 

‘In the year of our Lord God 1502, the second day of April, in the castle of 
Ludlow, deceased Prince Arthur, first begotten son of our Sovereign Lord King 
Henry the Seventh, and in the seventeenth year of his reign. Immediately 
after his death Sir Richard Poole, his chamberlain, with other of his council, 
wrote and sent letters to the king and council at Greenwich, where his grace 
and the queen then was, and certified him of the prince’s departure. The 
which council directly sent for the king’s ghostly father, a friar Observant, to 
whom they showed these most sorrowful and heavy tidings, and desired him in 
his best manner to show it to the king. He in the morning of the Tuesday 
following, somewhat before the time accustomed, knocked at the king’s chamber 
door; and when the king understood it was his confessor, he commanded to let 
him in. The confessor then commanded all those present to avoid, and after 
due salutation began to say, Si bona de manu Dei suscipimus, mala autem quare 
non sustineamus ? and so showed his grace, that his dearest son was departed to 
God. When his grace understood that sorrowful heavy tidings, he sent for the 
queen, saying that he and his queen would take the painful sorrows together. 
And after that she was come and saw the king her lord, and that natural and 
painful sorrow, as I have heard say, she with full great and constant comfortable 
words besought his grace, that he would, first after God, remember the weal of 
his own noble person, the comfort of his realm and of her. She then said that 
my lady, his mother, had never no more children but him only, and that God, 
by his grace, had ever preserved him, and brought him where that he was. 
Over that, how that God had left him yet a fair prince, two fair princesses ; and 
that God is where he was, and we are both young enough; and that the pru- 
dence and wisdom of his grace sprung over all Christendom, so that it should 
please him to take this accordingly thereunto. Then the king thanked her of 
her good comfort. After that she was departed and come to her own chamber, 
natural and motherly remembrance of that great loss smote her so sorrowfully 
to the heart that those that were about her were fain to send for the king to 
comfort her. Then his grace of true, gentle, and faithful love, in good haste 
came and relieved her, and showed her how wise council she had given him 
before; and he for his part would thank God for his son, and would she do in 
likewise,” 

With respect to the correspondence of Richard ITI. contained in 
this volume, Mr. Gairdner truly observes that its “ historical im- 

ortance . . . requires no comment.” He particularly points out the 
interest attached to No. XII. of the series, which is too long to quote 
in full, but of which, first informing the reader that it is a letter from the 
Duke of Britanny, containing “instructions for George de Maintier, 
now sent by the Duke [of Britanny] towards the King of England, 
of what he shall say to the said King,” we give the following portions: 


Pareillement dira audit roy que le In the like manner he shall say to 





roy Loys de France depuis le deces de 
feu prince de bonne memoire le roy 
Edward dernier decede, a par plusieurs 
foiz envoie devers le duc le prier et 
requetir de lui baillier le sieur de 
Richemont son cousin. Et a ledit roy 
Loys fait faire auduc de grans offres ; 
mais le duc ne lui en a donne nul 
actraict, doubtant que ledit roy Loys 
en voulsist porter ennuy et dommage 
a aucuns dez amis et bien vueillans 
duduc. Alocasion de quoy ledit roy 
Loys donne grandes menaces auduc 
de lui faire la guerre, et en sont lez 
apparaisances grandes... . 


Pourquoy dira audit roy comme le 
duc le prie que en entretenant lez 
amitiez et traicties parcydevant faiz 
entre ledit feu roy Edward et Je duc, 
il lui plaise secourir le duc alencontre 
dudit roy Loys, sil encommence la 
guerre au duc, et lui envoier pour 
partie de son secours le nombre de 
iiij.m!. archiers Dangleterre, garnis de 
bons capitaines et dun bon chief, soul- 
doiez pour six moys aux despens 
dudit roy Dangleterre, et iceulx 
envoier dedens ung moys aprez la 
requeste que le duc en fera, ainsi que 
ledit feu roy Edward avoit promis de 
faire; et dece baillier son seelle et 
lenvoier au duc; et aussi envoier 
auduc, sil le requeroit, oultre ledit 
nombre de iiij.m’. archers, deux ou 
trois autres mil archers dedens ung 
autre moys prouchain, garnis de bons 
capitaines, a la soulde et despens du 
duc. Et en ce faisant le duc attendra 
laventure de la guerre, telle quil plaira 
a Dieu lui envoier, plustost que bail- 
lier en la main dudit roy Loys ledit 
sieur de Richemont, ne faire chose 
prejudiciable ausdits roy ne royaume 
Dangleterre. 


the said king, that king Lewis of 
France, since the decease of the late 
prince of good memory king Edward 
last deceased, has several times sent 
to the duke to pray and request him 
to deliver to him the lord of Rich- 
mond his cousin. And the said king 
Lewis has made the duke great offers; 
but the duke has given him no in- 
ducement, fearing that the said king 
Lewis would thereby create annoyance 
and injury to some of the friends and 
well-willers of the duke. In conse- 
quence of which the said king Lewis 
gives great menaces to the duke of 
making war upon him, and the ap- 
pearances of it are great... . 

Wherefore he shall say to the said 
king how the duke requests him that 
in maintaining the amities and treaties 
heretofore made between the said late 
king Edward and the duke, he will be 
pleased to succour the duke against 
the said king Lewis if he commence 
war against the duke, and send him 
for part of his succours the number of 
4000 English archers, furnished with 
good captains and a good chief, and 
paid for six months at the expense of 
the said king of England, and to send 
the same within one month after the 
duke shall make request for them, as 
the said late king Edward has pro- 
mised to do: and to give his seal for 
this and send it to the duke; and also 
to send to the duke, if he should re- 
quire it, besides the said number of 
4000 archers, two or three other thou- 
sand archers within another month, 
furnished with good captains, at the 
pay and expense of the duke. And 
so doing the duke will await the for- 
tune of war, such as it shall please 
God to send him, rather than deliver 
into the hand of the said king Lewis 
the said lord of Richmond, or do any- 
thing prejudicial to the said king or 
kingdom of England. 


The following letter, too, is characteristic enough to be amusing ; 
the writer can hardly be said to commit himself: 
Lewis XI. ro Rrenarp III. 
[MS. Harl. 433, f. 236 b.] 
MonsIEuR mon cousin,—Jay veu lettres que mavez escriptez par vostre 
herault Blanc Sanglier, et vous mercye des nouvelles que mavais fait savoir. 
Et se je vous puis fair quelque service je le feray de tresbon cueur, car je vueil 


been avoir vostre amytie. 


E a Dieu, monsieur mon cousin. Escript aux 
Montilz lez Tours, le xxime jour de Juillet. 


Ys. 
Villechartre. 
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The correspondence of Richard III., moreover, is all the more 
interesting from its perfect state of preservation. Of the letters, &c., 
relating to Henry VII. most are tolerably perfect; but some, especially 
those “interesting papers relating to the services in which Wolsey 
was engaged, in the year 1508, with reference to the two projected 
marriages : first, between Henry VII. and Margaret of Savoy; and, 
second, between Charles Prince of Castile and the Princess Mary, 
have unfortunately suffered most severely in the Cottonian fire. Those 
which are in Wolsey’s own handwriting, being rough draughts very 
much corrected, are from this cause peculiarly difficult to decipher.” 
Here is quite a favourable specimen : 

The last day of [October] in the towne of Andwerp betwen v. and vj. [of 
the] clocke at nygth yowr ambasadors accompanyd with the byshop of A. the 
emper . unky and A. B. and C. kam to the emperors presens, wych ware 
resseyvyd undyr nh folowyng. The emperor with the young prince of 
Castell on hys rygth h[and] with manfy] ... . stod at the upper 
part of the chambyr. Unto hom your ambassadors enteryng . . . . the 
same madethrys . . convenyent genufleccions; and at ther komyng to 
hys presen[ce his majesty] toke my lord Treserer by the hand, and lycke wyse 
the master of the [rolls], nat avalyng hys bonet to them. Mastyr Wyngfyld 
for as myche as he [thought] hym nat on aqueyntyd with the emperor pressyd 
nat hymsylf to tak . .. . . by the hand; wych the emperor per- 
ceyvyn(g] . . . . tohym with lauthyng cowntenans seyng “I wyl tak 
o + + « « by the hand.” 

In fact, the labour and vexation of spirit which Mr. Gaird- 
ner must have undergone are heartrending to think of; many 
men have obtained crowns of martyrdom for much less en- 
durance, and very many handsome testimonials for inferior public 
services. 





Catalogue de Musée de ! Académie de Bruges, Notices et Descriptions avec 
Monograms, §c. Par W. H. James Weare, Membre Correspondant de 
la Commission Royale des Monuments, &c. (Bruges: Beyaert-Depoort. 
London: Barthes and Lowell. 1861. pp. 126.)—As the author of this 
catalogue truly says, there is no more interesting school (cis-alpine) than 
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that of Bruges, and none of which the history has been more neglected. 
The Academy of Bruges possesses a collection of 144 pictures, among 
which it has the good fortune to boast some fine examples of Jean van Eyck 
and Haus Memling—not to mention numerous other far lesser stars. 
Such a collection deserves an adequate record. In the present catalogue 
we have such an one, and of a very unusual degree and kind of merit. 
The autbor, well-known by his researches in the history of art, is not one 
of those content to say after others. At the cost of much time and 
labour he has diligently studied all available documents which could 
throw any light on the pictures here described, or on the history of the 
artists who produced them. An accurate and intelligent description is 
given of every picture catalogued; and a brief condensed memoir of every 
artist of whom examples occur. Those of Jean van Eyck and Hans 
Memling, brief as they are, contain the results of the most recent 
research, and some facts discovered by Mr. Weale himself. In 
the short notice of Gerard David van Oudewater (who died in 1523) a 
few positive facts are registered of a previously little known painter of 
high excellence. In that of Jean Prevost (who died in 1529), the painter 
of the grand “ Last Judgment” in the Academy, similar details are for 
the first time brought together in respect to one whose name was pre- 
viously unknown to the history of art. In respect to the picture itself, 
some very curious entries are transcribed from the city archives. The 
value of the catalogue is much enhanced by the fac-similes given of un- 
published monograms and inscriptions. To the traveller, the collector, 
or the student of art, this catalogue is calculated to be alike serviceable. 
It is of a class of which we could wish to see many exemplars. A similar 
account of the pictures of the Hospital of St. John, at Bruges, is promised. 
And we regret to find from the preface that its publication has been 
delayed by the obstructiveness of the Commission of Hospitals; which 
enlightened body positively refused Mr. Weale access to its valuable 
archives, from a diligent study of which so much light might be expected 
to be here and there thrown on the pictures in the possession of the Hos- 
pital in question. It is simply from researches among similar archives 
that the early history of the Flemish school has of late years become 
legible or possible. Let us hope that the Commission will reconsider itself 
and its decision! 


MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &. 
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A Letter to N. W. Senior, Esq., one of H. M. Educational Commis- 
sioners. By Epwin Cuapwick, Esq., C.B. Parliamentary paper. 
H.M. Stationery Office. pp. 131. 

E INVITE ESPECIAL ATTENTION to this blue book (not 

a large one, we may observe, for the satisfaction of those who 

shrink from such tomes), now that elementary education is receiving 
so large a share of public notice. It is very remarkable that, with 
such valuable information to guide them, the Educational Commis- 
sioners should have committed so many and flagrant errors in their 
recommendations, and have failed to seize upon principles so important 
and clearly enunciated as those in Mr. Chadwick’s letter. Mr. Senior 
was, we believe, a dissentient from most of the conclusions formed by 
his brother Commissioners ; and if they had carefully considered the 
suggestions, founded on such philosophical and accurately prepared 
data as Mr. Chadwick submitted to them, we believe that Mr. Senior 
would have found himself in a majority instead of a minority; and 
also that so much light would have been thrown upon the 
most efficient principles of education and administration that 
no such rash and crude a plan as the new code would have 
been propounded. That Mr. Chadwick’s letter was not received 
at the earlier period of the Commissioners’ labours is perhaps some, 
though not a suflicient, excuse for the imperfect attention it has evi- 
dently received in the general report. Indeed, it was only when Mr. 

Chadwick learned that some highly important educational points were 

likely to be altogether passed over by the Commissioners that he was 

induced to help to supply the deficiency. ‘I could not learn,” he 
observes, “ that those topics had been touched upon, except slightly, 
and as mere accidents of some non-essential methods, instead of as 
large primary organic principles affecting all the general schemes of 
popular instruction.” The main topics here referred to are the 
superior results obtainable by efficient classification and economical 
division of labour in large schools, contrasted with the imperfect 
progress, waste of teaching power and other means in small schools— 
the importance of physical training by means of military drill exercises 

—the need of avoiding weariness and disgust on the part of young 

pupils through excessively long lessons or prolonged sedentary appli- 

cation—and, above all, the principles of effective and economical 
administration. 

The economy of high quality of teaching power is so well pointed 
out that, with such valuable observations before them, the concoctors 
of the new code should never have committed the grievous mistake 
they have of endeavouring to lower the status and acquirements of 
the schoolmaster. ‘+The fact is indisputable of the effect produced 
on the children, eliciting greater immediate respect, as well as by in- 
voluntary influence, by the higher order of teachers.” This is con- 
firmed by high testimony. Canon Moseley observes: “ As I go from 
school to school I perceive in each a distinctive character which is 
that of the master. I look at the school and the man, and there is no 








mistaking the resemblance. His idiosyncracy has passed upon it, and I 
seem to see him reflected in the children as in so many fragments of a 
broken mirror.” What must, therefore, be the effect on the all- 
important point of influencing the character of pupils, of reducing 
schoolmasters to the dead level of fourth-class certificates, which are 
as easily attainable by the lazy and apathetic as by the accomplished 
and earnest student! Surely we ought not to relax in our efforts to 
keep up the status of the schoolmaster when we consider that the com- 
mercial world offers some twenty per cent. more for their services, 
and also, that upwards of 700 returns from unexamined and uncer- 
tificated school teachers to the Census Commissioners are signed with 
marks only! In answer to the cry—that of a small minority only— 
against the amount of grants for education, Mr. Chadwick well 
observes : 

he most wasteful element is niggardliness in the disguise of economy, which, 
looking no further than immediate payments, especially for school teaching, 
deems all service cheap where the pay is low. Alarm at increased educational 
expenditure is really alarm at the diminution of waste, and at the increase of 
productive power. The adverse feeling and false economy which passes, as @ 
matter of course, and without dissatisfaction, an expenditure of two millions per 
annum on penal administration, with only a partial repression of crime, which 
goes on with an excess of nearly an equivalent amount for the relief of 
pauperism, of crime and pauperism utterly preventible by an improved training 
and education—which neglects or refuses to correct the misapplication of an 
annual income of nearly a million per annum, derivable from educational chari- 
ties—which yet begrudges and would stay an annual expenditure of [less than] 
three quarters of a million, that influences directly the future productive power 
of at least one-third of the population—is surely akin to the economy of the 
Welsh farmers, who rebelled against the payment of sixpence as a toll, by which 
sixpence three sixpences were saved in horseflesh. 

The half-time system is doubtless of immense value to the children 
of manufacturing districts. We may doubt its applicability to other 
parts of the country, except when it can be used to conciliate the 
claims of labour. We fear that the necessities of the improvident of 
the labouring classes compel their children to be not only half but 
quarter-timers ; and that the evil to be remedied is not too much, but 
too little, time given to school and its work by most scholars. The 
immense saving of time, facility of progress, and improvement in the 
quality of education by the combination of numbers, so as to. afford 
effective classification and the division of labour in teaching, is ably 
shown by Mr. Chadwick, and supported by the testimony of many 
practical educators of lengthened experience. The defects of the pre- 
sent mode of administration are simply pointed out, as well as the 
means of remedying the defects which threaten to break up the edu- 
cational office altogether under its present ineflicient management. 
The great principles which render a central administration efficient 
and economical in its working are clearly sketched in Mr, Chadwick’s 
letter, and illustrated by those of the poor-law, the working of which 
would have been a signal failure but for the superior administrative 
skill of the central office. ‘These comprehensive principles, however, 


seem too large for the grasp of the essentially small minds of the 
Education Office. 
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{EVERAL GENTLEMEN have already announced themselves as can- 
didates for the Provostship of Queen’s College, Oxford, in the room 
of Dr. Thomson, Bishop Designate of Gloucester and Bristol. Among 
them are the Rev. W. Monkhouse, B.D., Senior Fellow of Queen’s, and 
Vicar of Goldington (an. val. 245/.), who graduated in 1828, taking a 
third class in /iteris humanioribus; the Rev. Nicholas Pocock, M.A., for- 
merly Michel Fellow of Queen’s, Curate of All Saints, Bristol, who gra- 
duated in 1834, taking a first-class in mathematics, and a second in 
classics ; and the Rev. Gordon Heslop, M.A., Curate of Cossal, near 
Nottingham, who graduated in 1851, and whose name we do not find in 
the Oxford honour list. Other candidates mentioned, but not formally 
announced, are the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, Head Master of the City of 
London School; the Rev. Adam Farrar, M.A., one of her Majesty’s 
Preachers at Whitehall; the Rev. T. B. Levy, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s; 
and the Rev. John Llewellyn Roberts, M.A., late Incumbent of St. John’s 
Church, Chatham. Ceteris paribus, the candidates most closely con- 
nected with the College may be considered to have the best chance, as 
the Provostship is in the gift of the Fellows. 

The Mastership of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, will also be filled 
up either on the Ist or 10th of October, according to circumstances. A 
grand banquet in honour of the late master, now the Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester, will be given by the Society in the College Hall, on the 2nd of 
October. Rumour says that a great number of invitations to the 
magnates of the University are now being issued by the Fellows of St. 
Catherine’s. 

Archbishop Tenison’s Grammar School, Castle-street, Leicester-square, 
after having been closed for repairs and alterations, is now re-opened under 
the provisions of the new scheme recently settled by Act of Parliament. 
By this scheme the course of instruction will comprise ancient and 
modern languages, mathematics, &c., and will be also adapted to the edu- 
cation of the middle classes through its commercial department. The 
fees are fixed on a very moderate scale. 

The election vacation of Eton College terminated on Saturday last, when 
the whole school had assembled; the lower boys arrived on Wednesday, 
the fifth form on Thursday, and the sixth form on Friday and Saturday. 
At the close of the last half there were 828 scholars, since which upwards 
of 90 have left, and 120 have been entered. Consequently the school has 
arrived at the unprecedented number of 850. For this increasing number 
of scholars additional accommodation has been provided by the comple- 
tion of the two new residences for the Rev. J. Hawtrey and Mr. Edmund 
Warre. The house vacated by the Rev. S. Hawtrey has been taken by 
the Rev. E. D. Stone, whose small residence in Keat’s-lane is now occu- 
pied by the Rev. Herbert Snow. Preparations have commenced for the 
erection of the new schools, for which large sums have been most 
liberally subscribed by the college and past and present Etonians. For 
this purpose the present residence of the Rev. W. Wayte, situated oppo- 
site the Rev. C. Wolley’s, is to be taken down, and a new one is to be 
built some distance at the back, abutting on the western side of the 
Sleigh-road. This will throw open a very large and well-situated space 
for the new schools, for the erection of which contracts have been entered 
into with Messrs. Lawrence, of Waltham, near Reading, who have so suc- 
cessfully carried out the works in the two large mansions before referred 
to. The sum of 16,000/. has been mentioned as the amount for which the 
contract has been taken. The extensive works now entered upon are 
likely to occupy several years in their erection, and, when completed, will 
form a great architectural adornment to the College of Eton. We trust 
that the authorities will recollect that their doughty opponent “ Pater- 
familias” insisted that additional masters were quite as requisite for the 
welfare of the school as additional buildings. 

We have elsewhere in these columns noticed the celebration of St. 
Matthew’s Day at Christ’s Hospital, which, according to the testimony 
of all persons present, went off with much éclat. The preacher of the day 
was the Rev. George Bell, M.A., an ex-scholar of the foundation, and now 
Fellow and Lecturer of Worcester College, Oxford. 

The twenty-seventh report of the National Education Commissioners 
of Ireland, which has just been issued, contains returns showing the 
result of the actual examination of children by the Inspectors of Schools 
in the course of the year 1860. Of 165,794 children examined in reading, 
38 per cent. were found able to read the second book of lessons correctly, 
and 19 per cent. able to read the third book, or higher books, with ease 
and intelligence. Of 91,984 children examined in writing, 38 per cent. 
were able to write on paper fairly, and 13 per cent. were able to write 
with ease and freedom. Of 128,940 examined in arithmetic, 29 per cent. 
were able to set down accurately any number of not more than seven 
places of figures, 47 per cent. were able to work a sum correctly in sub- 
traction, 23 per cent. a sum in division of money, and 13 per cent. were 
able to solve readily and correctly questions in proportion or practice. 
Of 54,177 examined in writing from dictation, 38 per cent. were found 
able to write a sentence from dictation with tolerable accurary, and 20 
per cent. to write from dictation with ease and correctness. Of 123,057 
examined in grammar, 30 per cent. were acquainted with parts of speech 
only ; nearly 12 per cent. were able to parse syntactically. Of 134,199 
examined in geography, 36 per cent. were acquainted with the 
outlines of the map of the world only, 14 per cent. were ac- 
quainted with the map of Europe and of Ireland, 1:7 per cent. 
were able to answer on a general course of geography. Except in 
the case of arithmetic, these centesimal proportions are exclusive one of 
the other; thus, the 19 per cent. able to read the third book is not in- 
cluded in the 38 per cent. able to read the second book, but 57 per cent. 
is the proportion able to read the second or higher books with ease and 
intelligence. 22 per cent. of the children on the rolls were under seven 
years of age. The commissioners report that the pupils attending the 
schools are receiving as fair a degree of literary, scientific, and industrial 
instruction as it is in the nature of primary education to insure. The 
number of children on the rolls in the course of the year 1860 was 804,C00, 
but the average number was 510,638, and the average daily attendance 
(number found in actual attendance) 262,283. There were on the rolls 
54,155 children above 14 years of age. There were 5632 schools in 
operation. There were 121 school farms, 41 of them attached to work- 








houses ; 32 industrial schools receiving aid towards the salaries of the 
teachers ; 118 evening schools receiving aid in salary and books; and 124 
convent and monastic schools, the grants regulated by the average daily 
attendance. The average salary granted by the Government is 26/. 11s. 4d, 
to a male teacher, 22/. 12s. to a female, exclusive of small good-service 
salaries and premiums and gratuities. The local aid for each teacher 
averaged 8/. 1s. 5d., exclusive of free residences in many instances attached 
to the schools. This local aid was supplied from payments by children 
amounting to 33,9617, and subscriptions 10,0002 Eleven per cent. of the 
male teachers and nearly five per cent. of the female are described as 
having total incomes of 50/. or more. 

The agitation touching the new education minute seems on the in- 
crease. Schoolmasters meet almost daily to denounce the breach of faith 
(as it is termed) on the part of the Government; and the daily journals 
are filled with letters and leading articles, nearly all of which adopt the 
same denunciatory tone. We learn that a memorial, which is about to 
be presented to the President and Committee of Council on Education, 
has already received many signatures. This memorial sets forth very 
clearly the grievances of the certificated teachers. We are happy to be 
able to add, that the Education Minute, though bearing the date of the 
29th July of the present year, is not to come into operation until after the 
30th March, 1862. ‘Thus Parliament will have an opportunity of re- 
considering the subject, which is of vast national importance. 

The next primary examination of the Royal College of Surgeons (in 
anatomy and physiology) for the diploma of membership of this college 
will be held on Saturday, the 2nd of November, and following days; and 
the second, or pass, examination (in pathology, surgery, and surgical 
anatomy) will be held on Saturday, the 9th of November, and follow- 
ing days. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


N R. ALFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS.— 
4 At no period of English history have the musical public of this 
mighty metropolis been provided with entertainments so varied, rich, 
rare, and intellectual, as at the present day. That man must be in- 
deed a vain boaster who declares his love for the art, and desire to 
see it extended, yet will not gladly avail himself of the nightly fes- 
tivities at Covent Garden Theatre upon the easy terms offered. With 
every twenty-four hours comes a new programme, irradiated by some of 
the choicest gems of the choicest masters. ‘* Glorious old John” speaks 
of a darkness caused by excess of light, and Mr. Alfred Mellon has been, 
to some extent, guilty of producing this phenomenon. His aim, albeit, 
has been to strengthen the vision of the public, who are beginning to 
catch glimpses ot what vast stores of profound learning have been till 
recently unrevealed. For this bold venture it is to be hoped he will 
receive aduereward. Palmam qui, §c. The programmes referred to, 
defy particulars, but in running over them we would just note a few 
salient features to show the general plan upon which the ‘‘ second 
annual series” is constructed. At the close of last week Spohr's 
grand characteristic symphony, ‘Die Weihe der Tone” (the power or 
consecration of sound) was given. When first produced about a 
quarter of a century since, the critics of the time declared it a positive 
wonder to hear it executed correctly. To them it appears that the com- 
poser had perplexingly mystified his subject, and to the performers he 
had, according to their thinking, needlessly laboured to pile difficulty 
upon difficulty. With the exception of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastorale,” Spohr’s 
work, as a modern programme symphony, is considered nowadays to 
stand quite alone for musical science. Whether, in the formal sense 
of the term, it is strictly classical, may be open to question ; never- 
theless all the ideas are so associated that they spring from each 
other as naturally as the morning beams from the deep chamber of 
darkness. Music of this kind requires to be frequently heard, as it 
dilates in the mind with every reiteration. On the ‘** Mozart night” the 
inspirations of this mighty genius occupied solely the first part of 
the evening. No. 2 symphony was given entire. All those present 
who believed that the popularisation of music is of moral advantage 
to the community, and that the end is most surely attained by the 
cultivation of a pure taste, must have been gratified at the interest 
evidently felt by the audience in the G minor symphony—the most 
impassioned, poetical, and in some respects the greatest, that 
Mozart ever penned. Noisy instruments are not included in 
it; and being wholly independent of the excitement derivable 
from brilliancy and loudness, the enjoyment derived from hearing 
must perforce have been a musical one. ‘The performance of such a 
work goes far in aiding both the student and the amateur ; it instructs 
them in the profound elaborations of harmony, puts before them some 
of the divinest melodies that ever sprang into existence, exhibits their 
structure by learned yet harmonious analysis, and in manifold respects 
develops the highest agencies of art. ‘Tuesday was, therefore, 
a memorable evening of the series. Popular as Mozart is, and 
ever must be, Mendelssohn is idolised with an equal amount of fervour. 
The Scotch symphony, the chief feature in the instrumental selections 
on the night set apart for honouring Mendelssohn, was played as 
only such a band as that wedded to Covent Garden can play it. The 
third movement, that wherein the wail of the pibroch and the singing 
of the dirge occurs, appeared to be fully understood by the audience, 
and, of course, enjoyed. Not only the idea, but the scene and the 
characteristic dance music in the second movement, seemed to reflect 
the very atmosphere of the locale. Wednesday evening was devoted 
to strains of a character totally different from any of the preceding ones. 
An overture, ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain,” is almost new to this country. 
With the exceptionof M. Auber, very few French compositions of note 
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are heard sufficiently to become familiar, and we are strongly inclined to 
think that neither Adolphe Adam, Halevy, &c., will ever rise high from 
their present illustrious obscurity ; at ieast in English estimation. The 
second part of Wednesday evening was devoted chiefly to Rossini, 
acomposer who, notwithstanding his disregard for musical law and 
liberal appropriation of other men’s ideas, is still listened to 
with delight and. attention. Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s overture, 
“The Naiades,” performed on Monday, exhibited in a favour- 
able light the material of which some of our home-born 
musicians are composed. All the music referred to—and more than 
ten times as much, but of necessity passed over—was received with 
marked attention. If at times the applause partook more largely of 
boisterousness than discrimination, at others it was well placed, and 
entitled the audience to credit for their powers of appreciation. A 
long array of vocalists brought their varied talents to bear on things 
new and old, not omitting, as a matter of course, ‘‘The Village 
Blacksmith,” “The Wolf,” and “My pretty Jane.” Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, a young hero in the tenor line, besought some one to introduce 
him to a London audience, that he might ‘like a soldier fall.” It is 
thought that it will take some time before he can suffer much by the 
contact with earth. Thomas Browne’s four-in-hand galop is a very 
amusing go-a-head affair, quite characteristic of its author, and makes 
acapital wind up. The bands of the Volunteer Rifle Brigade have 
figured twice in support of Beethoven’s ‘ Battle Symphony ;” a 
novelty that has not been without effect, in a financial point of view 
especially. 

Cuorat Festivat at Norwicu.—The second anniversary of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk Church Association was celebrated on Tuesday in 
Norwich Cathedral. It was gratifying to observe the manifest 
advance made by the various choirs from the rural districts who 
attended on the occasion. The object of meetings of this kind is to 
excite love for parochial psalmody in the neighbourhood of the cities 
at which they are held. Considering how recently the association at 
Norwich has been founded, the performance of the music selected for 
Tuesday was not only an effective, but a most commendable one. A 
sermon preached by the Rev. E. Miller, Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Bognor, Sussex, aided materially in warming the hearts and opening 
the purses of the listeners. He insisted on the great importance of 
congregational singing in every church of the kingdom ; and he relied, 
therefore, upon the benevolence of every enthusiastic admirer of this 
portion of the Protestant service towards helping those variously 
employed in carrying on a work so energetically begun. 

Surrey Tueatre.—The operetta ‘ Shakespeare’s Dream” has been 
supplanted by ‘‘Rosina.” Miss Thirlwall, Miss Jacobs, and Mr. De 
Solla stand out in the bills among the principal vocalists. Although 
Dr. Gilbert received but indifferent treatment both from orchestra and 
chorus, and probably withdrew his effusion in consequence, it must not 
be supposed that the friends and admirers of Shield will be quiet if 
his pretty melodies and unostentatious scorings are similarly tortured. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
HE ADELPHI THEATRE opened on Monday with a repetition of 
the immortal “Colleen Bawn,” which was received by a numerous 
audience with as great a furore as ever. Mr. Boucicault’s new piece, the 
“Qctoroon,” which is reported to be full of slave-trade “ sensation” hits, 
isin rehearsal. When the “old love,” however, is so very attractive in 
a pecuniary sense, it is not very easy to be on with the new. 

This day week the play of “ Louis XI.” was brought out at the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, Mr. Phelps, of course, taking the eharacter of the King. 
We are not sure that those theatre-goers, who are very ardent admirers 
of Mr. Charles Kean’s personation of “Louis XI.,” would be altogether 
satisfied with Mr. Phelps in his new role. To us, however, his acting 
seemed both vigorous and truthful; and certainly it cannot be charged 
with what we have heard urged against Mr. Kean’s personation of the 
wily French monarch—exaggeration. We may remark, en passant, that 
M. Casimir Delavigne’s French is not dealt very kindly with in the English 
translation, which is weak and diffuse to a degree. The play, which was 
very well received by the spectators, was neatly put on the stage; the 
scenery and dresses, though not so gorgeous as those of the Princess’s 
Theatre under the old régime, leaving little to be desired. 

Mr. John Drew is now acting at the Royal Standard Theatre in the 
part of Handy Andy, an adaptation of Mr. Samuel Lover's novel. Our 
recollections of Mr. Drew at the Lyceum, as a representative of Irish 
character, are so far favourable that we consider him better than nine- 
tenths of would-be Irish personators. After all, however, this is not par- 
ticularly high praise. 

The annual meeting of governors of the Birmingham General Hospital 
was held on Friday week, under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Miller. 
After the adoption of the auditors’ report, which stated that the balance 
due to the treasurer on the ordinary account at the close of the financial 
year was 5573/., against which deficiency the hospital might hope to 
Teceive about 3000/., as the net result of the indefatigable exertions and 
triumphant success of the committee of the recent musical festival. Mr. 
J. O. Mason, the chairman of the Festival Committee, announced that the 
festival had been eminently successful both in a musical and financial 
point of view, and handed over the institution a check for 20002, being an 
instalment of the proceeds, the remainder of which he promised should be 
paid over to the funds of the hospital as soon as the accounts were finally 
balanced. At the same meeting a donation of 500/. was received from an 
unknown donor in aid of the funds for building the new wing. 

Blondin, on Saturday last, in vulgar parlance, nearly came to grief. 
The following account appears in a morning contemporary from the pen 
of a spectator: 

1 was yesterday one of the gaping crowd who assembled at the Crystal Palace 
to see Blondin. By the advice of a friend, I reluctantly expended five shillings 














upon a ticket for the upper gallery, which gave me the privilege of being upon a 
level with the rope, and the advantage of a place on the platform from which 
the man started. Shortly after I arrived Blondin came upon the stage, the 
band struck up a lively march, and the performance, upon a rope 160 feet above 
the floor beneath, commenced. With a steady step the acrobat paced the first 
few yards of his cord, then with marvellous agility quickened his steps into a 
rapid run, when, with a crash, his pole, weighing sixty pounds, snapped in the 
centre, the slight rim of iron attached to it as a support bent double. Blondin 
fell with easy skill astride the rope, and grasping it with his thighs was safe. 
The pole hung in two pieces from the cord, held together only by the clasp of 
iron. While his attendants hurried to and fro to procure assistance, he 
alone remained calm, with a courage and coolness which it was impossible 
to regard without admiration. He gradually raised the broken pieces, bent 
double as they were, and with this shattered and ill-balanced pole he again 
stood up and walked the remainder of the distance. A considerable delay then 
took place before another pole could be procured. The crowd beneath, who, 
thirsting for morbid excitement, had but faintly cheered him when he saved 
himself from a terrible position, soon began to show symptoms of impatience, 
and at last broke out into very audible sounds of disapprobation. As these 
sounds increased, I watched the countenance of the acrobat as he looked 
anxiously below. Whatever we may think of the foolhardiness of his calling, 
what must his thoughts have been when he found his life thus reckoned as the 
gladiator’s was of old, the price of amusement for the people. At length a pole 
arrived, far smaller than that he usually carried, and wanting the balance 
weights at the points. Evidently stimulated by the noise beneath he blind- 
folded himself, and in a sack returned along the rope to the satisfaction of the 
audience. One of the officials, remarking upon his courage, said—‘* He never 


yet disappointed the public.” ‘*‘ Excuse me,” replied a wag, “‘he has done so to- 
day.” ‘ How ?” exclaimed the official. ‘ By not breaking his neck,” said the 
wag. 


Verso pollice vulgi 
Occidunt populariter 
may, we think, be pretty truly said of some English sight-seers. 

We regret to have to announce the death of that very charming woman 
and actress, Mme. Rose Chéri, who died in Paris last Saturday week of 
diphtheria. Rumour says that she caught the fatal disease while nursing 
her son, whose life has been spared. Mme. Chéri was hardly 37 years 
old. In 1845 she married M. Lemoine-Montigny, the manager of the 
Gymnase. 

Ninon de l’Enclos rediviva is, under the form of a Mme. Blanche Saqui, 
figuring at Paris on the tight-rope, @ Ja Blondin, in the Avenue de St. 
Cloud. This active demoiselle is said to be nearly eighty-three years 
old. Time has, however, dealt very lightly with her; and did she care 
to change “ the snows of her head” to some other colour, she might well 
pass for thirty-five. Some fourteen thousand spectators flocked to see 
the ancient but sprightly danseuse. 

M. Mocquard, the Emperor Napoleon’s private secretary, is known to 
be the author of several successful dramas which have been given to the 
Parisian stage under the name of Victor Scjour. Of late his pen has been 
employed on what may be termed subjects of the day. Thus he gave to 
the stage not long since the Syrian Muassacres, and a few weeks ago a new 
drama, entitled L’Znvasion, was announced, and intended as a satire on 
the invasion panics which occur periodically in England. But it appears 
that the Emperor objects to its production. The Revue et Gazette des 
Thédtres says :—‘‘ The drama of L’Jnvasion which M. Victor Séjour pre- 
pared for the Porte St. Martin has been definitively interdicted. Three 
weeks back the commission of dramatic censors refused to grant 
authorisation for its performance, on which M. Séjour went to Biarritz, 
where the Emperor and the Minister of State now are, to solicit the with- 
drawal of the decision. But we learn that the authorisation prayed for 
could not be accorded, and that the interdiction proposed by the censors 
has been maintained.” 

We learn that the Academy of Music of Vienna has adopted the normal 
diapason of Paris. The orchestra of the Court Theatre is also about to 
take the same step. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


N THE FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT of the Italian exhibition at 
Florence, the most important display is, as was anticipated, that 
made by the sculptors. The sculpture-gallery is under the super- 
intendence of Cavaliere Fenzi, himself an amateur exhibitor (of a plaster 
bust) ; is well arranged ; and ina forwarder state than other departments. 
Pietro Magni, of Milan, contributes two groups—‘“ A girl feeding a goat 
with grapes,” and “A young lady ina swing.” Barbetti, of Florence, 
sends alabaster statuettes and vases, also some elaborately carved doors 
(in wood). Giusti of Siena sends ivory carvings. Mr. Power, the 
American sculptor of Florence, send a repetition in marble of his “ Boy 
with a shell to his ear.’ There is also a bronze repetition of a memor- 
able work by an English sculptor resident in Italy, viz., the “ Castaway,” 
which, in marble at the Royal Academy this year, extorted our cordial 
praise. Luccardi sends a model in piaster of “1’Ais,” a sitting figure. 
Contemporary with the Italian Exhibition of Art and Industry at 
Florence, a smaller and far more precious one, of exceeding beauty and 
interest, has been opened by Doctor Marco Quastalla, within his own 
spacious mansion in the Piazza della Indipendenza: an exhibition, viz., 
of works of Medieval art, objects in which Italy, and Tuscany above all, 
is necessarily so rich. The Doctor's own fine collection forms the nucleus 
of the exhibition, swelled by lavish contributions from the Florentine 
palaces, and the stores of the collectors, including some English residents 
in Italy. The collection includes bronzes and marbles, by Donatello, 
John of Bologna, and others; Lucca della Robbia ware; terracottas 
by Orgagna; Majolica; cinque cento ivories, ancient enamels, Vene- 
tian glass; wrought work in iron and steel, and in the precious 
metals ; Italian coins, medals and seals, gems and cameos; ancient arms, 
and household furniture, including cabinets of great beauty of workman- 
ship and splendour of material ; finally, the celebrated, but hitherto little 
seen, Archinto tapestries (of the 17th century), afseries, twenty-four in 
number, of various size and proportion; sixteen of them from designs by 
Giulio Romano, illustrative of ancient Roman history; the remaining 
eight from designs by David Teniers the younger, illustrative of rustic 
life. The exhibition is open at evening as well as by day, and is, of 
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course, an attractive one, to the mere lounger as well as to the lover of 
art. 

During the winter (December and January), an exhibition of works of 
Fine Art will take place at Nice, preparations for which have already 
been initiated. 

The Central Training School of Art at South Kensington, the Female 
School in Queen-square, and the various other metropolitan schools of 
art, will re-open on Tuesday next, the 1st October. 

The Commissioners of the International Exhibition of 1862 have 
applied to the Corporation of London for permission to select from its 
collections works illustrative of the history of British art during the past 
century. The application has been referred to the City Lands Committee 
for the purpose of giving practical effect to it. 

Japanese decorative art, from which Europe has much to learn, will be 
represented at the Exhibition of 1862 by well-selected collections of 

rcelain, bronzes, and lacquer, as also of ivory and wood-carvings, &c. 
(in all filling thirty large packing cases), formed by Mr. Rutherford Alcock, 
our Envoy Extraordinary at Japan, aided by other members of the 
legation and the Consul at Ranagawa. Her Majesty is expected to con- 
tribute illustrations of Japanese arms, armour, screens, &c., selected from 
among the presents received by her from the Tycoon. 

The picture galleries abound with scenes from the late war, or illustra- 
tive of the hated Austrian domination. In the Decorative arts the 
examples of Roman and Florentine Mosaic—arts still peculiarly Italian— 
occupy, of course, a post of honour. Next to them come works in inlaid 
wood and wood carvings. In designs in silk Italian artists make also a 
good figure. The exhibition building itself, formerly a railway terminus, 
has, with its recent additions, no great zsthetic claims: an oblong, barn- 
like structure, with aisles and galleries. The impromptu external facade 
consists of a portico divided into five Ionic arcades, with niches holding 
symbolical statues, expressly modelled for the occasion. An equestrian 
statue of Victor Emmanuel, of course, puts in an appearance before the 
entrance door. 

The eight days’ sale of Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons’ stock of 
pictures, &c., will be commenced by Messrs. Christie, on Thursday, the 
17th October, at the Royal Exchange Rooms, Manchester. Among the oil 
pictures may be mentioned Maclise’s “ Ordeal of Touch;” Cope’s “ Lear 
and Cordelia” (once Mr. Brunel’s); E. M. Ward’s “ Evening at White- 
hall in the reign of Charles II. ;’” Frith’s ‘“ Derby Day” (the smaller 
version or finished study); also “The First Pair of Shoes” and “ Bed 
Time;” the late F. Danby’s “Shipwreck ;” Egg’s “Scene from Taming of 
the Shrew,” and “Council of War ;” T. Faed’s “ Valentine ;” F. Goodall’s 
“ Young Gondolier;” Creswick’s “‘ Trent-Side” (from this year’s Academy 
exhibition); Redgrave’s “Lost in the Woods;” Sidney Cooper’s 
“Summer in Kent” (from the Academy, 1861); Anthony’s “ Erith 
Church ;” a “ Venice,” by Roberts; landscapes by Linnell, sen.; a Rustic 
subject by Poole. Besides these are examples of Miller, Stanfield, 
Webster, Cooke, Ansdell, O'Neil, M‘Callum, Noel Paton, and many, other 
living English painters. Among the water-colour drawings are “ Malmes- 
bury Abbey,” “ Lichfield,” “‘ Aberystwyth,” and others, by Turner; and 
examples of Girtin, De Wint, W. Hunt, Cattermole, David Cox, Copley 
Fielding, David Roberts, F. Tayler, Birket Foster, and many others. In 
sculpture there is John Bell’s “Children in the Wood,” the group in 
marble exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Lieutenants Smith, R.E., and Porcher, R.N., who a short time since 
received a second and larger grant of money from the Trustees of the 
British Museum, have made a further discovery of ancient marbles at 
Cyrene, of great interest and value. A man-of-war is to be sent to the 
port of Marsa-Susa to receive these sculptures. 

There is a talk of enlarging the Tuileries at the expense of the Louvre, 
viz., by annexing one or two of the great galleries, the contents of 
which will be transferred to some other building. 

It is with regret we notice that the (late) Architectural Photographic 
Association, now in course of being wound up, advertises for sale by 
private contract its large remaining collection of fine foreign and Eng- 
lish architectural photographs. Artists and architects have been indebted 
to this Association for the production of photographs of many noble 
architectural monuments, which would never have been produced without 
the stimulus it afforded. The public is its debtor for a series of 
specially interesting and instructive exhibitions. It is, on all accounts, 
to be regretted these did not prove sufficiently profitable to allow the 
society a chance of prolonged existence without pecuniary loss, 

Last week the first stone was laid, with due ceremony, of the chapel at 
St. Nicholas College, Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex. The founder and provost 
of the college, the Rev. N. Woodard, laid the stone; united choirs sang; 
a procession of 400 members and friends of the college was paraded ; one 
bishop (Chichester) read a service, another (Oxford) preached a sermon ; 
and the congregated laity contributed their petty cash—some 105/. during 
the day. One Fellow of the College has given 500/. to the building fund. 
The chapel (in the Middle-Pointed style) will complete the main buildings 
at Hurstpierpoint. In common with the latter the design is from the 
hand of the late Mr. Carpenter, but carried out and modified by his (since) 
too notorious pupil and successor, Mr. Slater, “of Regent-street,” the 
blandly-complacent destroyer of Chichester Spire. The fearless man was 
present, supported by his benignant patron, Mr. Beresford Hope. The 
choir, 120 feet long, will be commenced first. 

The steep and narrow street leading from the Macel de’ Corvi to the 
Forum, and named Via di Mar Corio, from the forum of Mars, which 
anciently occupied that site, has lately been lowered by order of the muni- 
cipal authorities of Rome. “I was surprised to find, on my second visit 
to these excavations,” writes the foreign correspondent of a daily contem- 
porary, “that the ancient pavement had been taken up, the broken 
columns hoisted out and placed on rollers ready to be dragged away, and 
the substructions of the basilica summarily covered over again with rub- 
bish. The only work of art brought to light on this occasion is a female 
bust, of marble, much damaged.” 

Mr. G. G. Scott’s new version of Ely cathedral is progressing apace. 
Mr. L’Estrange, the amateur artist, is busy covering the ceiling of the 
nave with a series of “ gigantic medallions representing the Creation and 
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other scenes from early Scripture history.” New school buildings for the 
choristers are in progress. And, finally, sufficient promises towards the 
required 5000/. to 6000/. having been received, the contemplated memorial 
to the late Dean Peacock, taking the form of a new central lantern, has 
been taken in hand. The new lantern will be of oak, cased with lead, and 
will have windows from Mr. Scott’s design ‘“‘ to harmonise with the rest of 
the building.” The necessary scaffolding for the workmen is about to be 
erected by a local builder. 

Among the numerous ancient buildings now in Mr. G. G. Scott’s hands 
for him to recast, as it were, Lichfield Cathedral is one. It is to be 
re-opened on the 22nd of next month, after an expenditure of 5000/. raised 
from a facile public, on what is called “ partial” restoration. White- 
wash of long standing has been removed (good !); dilapidated or destroyed 
stonework has been renewed ; a new bishop’s throne and stalls have been 
furnished; the choir pavement ordered; a “ light, open rood-screen” sub- 
stituted for the previous heavy one; organ and font, lectern and litany- 
desk, lighting-standards, books of service, altar-cloths, &c.,supplied. 5000/. 
more will be required for future restorations. A reredos (estimated at 
2300/.) is wanted, and sedilia ; also an eastern screen, a pulpit, a due 
supply of seats, and a fitting up of the Lady Chapel for an early service. 
Besides these things, restored windows in the south transept aisle are 
talked of, reflooring of the cathedral area, repair of the arcading in the 
nave, “ improvement of the debased west window,” restoration of the 
chapter-house and library, new vestries, stained-glass windows. So long, 
in fact, as the means flow in, work for the architect and his satellites will 
be found. 

The Dean and Chapter of Lincoln (said practically to merge in one 
active member of the Chapter) have of late years been earning an evil 
notoriety by the system of scraping to which they have ruthlessly com- 
mitted the exterior of their noble cathedral; the fatal results of which 
process are twofold—first, entire sacrifice of the original character of the 
sculpture and masonry and of the historic evidence of Time’s flight; 
secondly, the subjection of the stone (in its flayed state) to a wholly new 
course of decomposition under atmospheric influence. To all protests 
from distinguished architects, from the Institute of Architects, and other 
bodies, the Dean and Chapter have ever replied that they were acting 
under “the best advice,” viz., that of their own superannuated architect, 
—as stalking horse for the aforesaid active member of the Chapter. The 
aged man has lately died. His death has necessitated new appointments. 
A Mr. Thomas Greetham, land agent, has been made “surveyor,” and is 
to manage the leasehold estates. Mr. Buckler, of Oxford, is made “ con- 
sulting architect;” a Mr. Charles Ward, described by some authorities as 
a “wealthy plasterer and builder,” is made “clerk of the works,” or acting 
architect to the cathedral. Under his supervision, scraping of the august 
west front of the cathedral will doubtless proceed with energy. Who so 
likely to take a lively interest in scraping them as an ex-plasterer and 
whitewasher ? 

In his recent report to the committee for the restoration of St. Sepulchre’s 
(round church), Northampton, Mr. G. G. Scott, amid many forced 
apologies (evidence of conscious guilt) for the destructive alteratious of 
the once interesting fabric, executed by him “to order,” makes one sug- 
gestion to the purpose: “that the curious and interesting architectural 
fragments which have been found in the walls and elsewhere should be 
carefully preserved and catalogued. Many of them belong to the round, 
and help to explain the curious and difficult problems which are involved 
in its architectural history, and which I, in part, pointed out in a paper 
which I read upon it some years since before the Architectural Society. 
Others of these fragments illustrate changes which have taken place in 
other parts of the building, many of them as perplexing as they are 
curious and interesting. Some of the fragments have been worked up 
into the new or restored works, and their existence as ancient fragments 
will be lost unless they are described in some systematic manner. No 
one can do this go readily as Mr. Irvine; I have, therefore, requested him 
to enter into a book sketches of each fragment or class of fragments, 
identifying them by some number or letter, and marking the originals 
with the same, describing in the book where they were found, and what 
appears, on the best evidence, to have been their original position; also 
stating what fragments have been worked up into the building, where 
they were found, and the evidences of their original positions. To this 
should be added notes of any old foundations discovered, and of any 
proofs or suggestive evidence of alterations which have been in former 
times made in the building.” 

At Dublin Mr. Guinness is restoring St. Patrick’s Cathedral after a truly 
thorough fashion. He has taken down a considerable portion, and is 
re-erecting it—after his and his architect’s own notions of what the first 
architect’s design was “in its original beauty and harmony,” free from 
subsequent “innovations.” The English cathedrals—Westminster, Salis- 
bury and York—have been visited for help in the detection of these 
‘‘innovations,” and in the discovery of what Irish St. Patrick’s once was. 
“ The restoration,” says an Irish journal, is to be “ as complete as ancient 
research [whatever that may be] and modern science can make it. Before 
taking down any portion of the building a series of elaborate measure- 
ments were taken, and accurate drawings, both of vertical and horizontal 
sections, were made of even the minutest details. That marvel of modern 
science, photography, was also availed of, and stereoscopic views were 
taken at various points to preclude the possibility of any mistake in the 
subsequent re-erection.” We hear, from the same authority, of “ con- 
summate taste and judgment,” “great labour, and extensive research” 
having been called into requisition by the task, and exercised. Does it 
not occur to our Irish friend that the St. Patrick’s cathedral of Mr. 
Guinness will not be the St. Patrick’s he and his forefathers of the last five 
centuries have known, nor, in fact, as it ever has existed; but a pedantic, 
childish conjecture, hardened into fact—a manufactured specimen of 
“purest Gothic” substituted for a piece of living, however ruinous and 
incongruous, history? It does, in fact, so strike some of the Dublin 
people, by whom at various times protests have been raised against Mr. 
Guinness’s misdirected ambition, and the supineness of the cathedral autho- 
rities. In return for the “exclusive honour” of contributing the entire 
cost of his meddlesome benevolence, the estimate for which has swelled 
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from 20,000/. or 30,0002. as at first talked of, to a probability of 80,0002, 
Mr. Guinness stipulates to be entirely uninterfered with, and even un- 
watched. 

In our notice of Llandaff Cathedral last week, the cost of the new 
organ was stated (by a misprint) as having been 4000/., instead of 1000/., 
the moderate amount actually expended on the instrument. 




















SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


HE following communication, interesting to Irish archeologists, has 
T appeared, dated “ Ballinasloe, Sept. 13.—In the month of July last I sent 
you the particulars of some ancient regal ornaments which had been 
found by a countryman, and purchased from him by the Messrs. Hynes, 
of this town. The notice I then wrote attracted general attention 
throughout the country, and several persons expressed an anxiety to 
obtain the ornaments, which were of pure gold, and consisted of a crown 
and collar. An intimation was even sent to the authorities, under the 
regulations of treasure trove, demanding the ornaments—of course, at 
their proper value. They have since been publicly exhibited in the col- 
lection of the Dublin Society, and much admired by those who relish 
antiquarian researches. The Messrs Hynes offered the countryman a 
handsome douceur if he would point out where he found the relics, but 
this the wily native knowingly declined to do, no doubt expecting that 
other articles of value might yet be discovered in the same locality. He 
has, however, at length divulged the particulars. The man resided at a 
place called Skea, near the celebrated ruins of Clonmacnoise, on the brink 
of the Shannon. In the course of some agricultural operations he 
removed a large flag which opened the passage to a spacious cavern, in 
which were found the crown and collar, together with some ancient 
bronze weapons and several utensils used for culinary purposes. The 
discoverer of this singular labyrinth kept it concealed from the 
knowledge of any one for a considerable length of time, but at length he 
has been induced to show it to a very few individuals under a promise of 
secresy; and, as he is about to leave this country for Australia, he in- 
tends for a consideration to lead the way to this curious subterranean 
chamber, evidently the retreat of the ancient monarchs who reigned in 
the locality. A friend of mine, who has been in the cavern, says that he 
was so fortunate as to have unveiled to his astonished view the intricacies 
of this hidden apartment, and many singular vestiges of a defunct race. 
It was, no doubt, at once a fortalice and residence. The hard-pressed 
chieftain and his followers found in its recesses the most perfect security 
and concealment; for, if any pursuers had the temerity to tread the tor- 
tuous windings of the entrance, certain destruction was sure to reach 
them ere they reached the apartments, several feet below the surface of 
what appears to be a limestone crag. I forgot to say that among other 
relics of bygone days are ten elaborately ornamented slabs, of an octa- 
gonal form, and bearing long inscriptions in the Ogham character. There 
are few who will be able to unravel the story which these venerable 
records display to the eyes of the curious. No doubt they will yet form 
the subject of study and research to the antiquary and the learned. The 
discovery of this wonderful cavern throws much light on the legends of 
Bryan O’Donoghoe, and to this means of retreat from his enemies is no 
doubt due the story of his compact with the Evil One, from the conse- 
quences of which the Abbot St. Kieran is said to have released him. I 
intend to explore this retreat of the ancient chieftains of this neighbour- 
hood on an early day, and to supply you with a description in detail.” 








MISCELLANEA. 


E READ in the Revue des Thédtres, that: “The commission appointed 

by the Prefect of the Seine to investigate the question of warming 

and ventilating theatres has concluded its preparatory labours, and a 

TePort drawn up by General Morin has been distributed to each of his 

Colleagues. The document forms a large volume, containing an account 

of the experiments made by the commission, which have resulted in the 

discovery of the means of providing thirty cubic metres of air for each 

Spectator during an evening’s performance. If the system proposed can 

Tealise that promise, the commission will have rendered a great public 
service. 
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On this day week the authorities at the Mint commenced the exchange 
of the old copper pence, halfpence, and farthings, for the new bronze 
coinage. No less a quantity than 20/. worth of the old coin will be taken, 
but a bonus of 2/. per cent. will be given for the trouble of collecting. 

Galignani says: “The Italian Opera opens next Tuesday. We have 
already given the names of the artistes. The negociations with Mlle. 
Patti, lately mentioned, came to nothing. We believe this young lady, 
in accordance with the counsels of her friends, will retire from the stage 
and concert-room for a few months, to afford a season of necessary repose 
to her voice. Exertions like hers are not to be continued with impunity 
by human organs of whatever strength. Miss Cushman, lately arrived 
from New York, has just passed through Paris en route for Rome, where 
we learn she possesses a handsome residence, and proposes passing the 
winter. An unusual number of artistes are at present in town from Italy 
and other places. The distracted state of the Peninsula and the prospects 
of war in the United States, which has hitherto proved a profitable place 
of refuge for vocalists, has occasioned the present influx.” 








Mapam Tussaup’s.—The effigy of a man whose unhappy notoriety has 
lately not increased the reputation which it appears he had obtained 
amongst a certain class of people, and which, it is to be hoped, will have 
the effect of keeping him hereafter out of what is termed “ good society,” 
has just been placed amongst the effigies of other eminent men, in their 
way, in the “ Chamber of Horrors” in the well-known gallery in Baker- 
street. Asa perfect specimen of the art of modelling, and of the truth 
with which an artist of talent can giye a portrait in the material in 
which he performs his labours, this effigy is as perfect as can be imagined. 
It is a true copy of its prototype, and is so cleverly executed that a casual 
spectator would almost imagine he was looking at a living man. With- 
out going into a statement of what the character of the countenance 
expresses, it may be affirmed to be a good illustration of comparative 
physiognomy. 








OBITUARY. 


ICCOLINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (erroneously spelt Nicolini).— 
On Monday a telegraphic despatch announced the death of this illus- 
trious Italian poet. Niccolini’s name was less known in this country than 
those of Manzoni or Silvio Pellico, but his reputation in his own country 
was of the highest. His first work, “La Pieta,’ published in 1804, 
resembled in metre and style Monte’s “ Bassvilliana.” It was written to 
commemorate the exertions of the fraternity of La Misericordia of Tuscany 
during the plague and inundations which devastated Leghorn in the early 
part of the present century. He subsequently wrote several classic plays, 
“ Polissema,” “ Ino e Temista,” “‘ Edipo,” ““ Agamemnone,” “ Medea,” and 
“Nabucco.” In this last, which was based on the fortunes of King 
Nebuchadnezzar, most people thought they saw veiled under Assyrian 
names a shadowing forth of Napoleon's downfal, and the play caused a great 
sensation in consequence. The success of ‘“ Manzoni” and the romantic 
school of Northern Italy induced Niccolini to choose his subjects nearer home. 
Accordingly he produced, with great success, “ Antonio Foscarini.” “‘Gio~ 
vanni da Procida,” which appeared first in 1850, at Florence, was suppressed 
in the height of its popularity at the instigation of the Auscrian Ambassador. 
In succeeding years appeared “ Ludovico il Moro,” and “ Rosmunda 
d’Inghilterra.” In England Niccolini is best known by “Arnold of 
Brescia,” which was translated into English about the year 1846. It was 
not put upon the stage, for which its length rendered it unsuitable. But 
the plot and the characters would have, in all probability, made it very 
successful on the stage if it had been curtailed. The arrival of Arnold at 
Rome, the death of Cardinal Guido, the characters of the haughty 
Emperor and the tyrannical Pope are finely imagined. Niccolini wrote 
also “Matilda,” an imitation of Home’s “ Douglas,” and another play 
based on Shelley’s “‘ Cenci,” besides a translation of the “Choephore” of 
ZEschylus. His prose works consist of philological treatises and acade- 
mical discourses, and some contributions to the “ Antologia di Forenze,” 
which was suppressed at the suggestion of Austria. He was also engaged 
for many years on a great history of Suabia. In politics Niccolini was an 
ardent Liberal, and his aspirations for the civil and religious freedom of his 
country find vent in stronger expressions against the stranger and tyrants 
generally than is intelligible in our less heated latitudes.—Jlorning Post. 


THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, AND AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS’ REGISTER. 


QO ONE EXPECTS A LONG LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
when every one knows there are the best reasons in the world for 
a short one. We have from Dean Ellicott a Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and to Philemon; and from the Rev. Dr. Alexander, an 
Explanation of the Gospel according to St. Matthew. Sir A. H. 
Elton addresses the question to us in a pamphlet, Shall we make the 
Volunteer Force permanent? and ‘ Marcus,” in another pamphlet, 
criticises some remarks of the Quarterly on Admiral Dundonald. In 
fiction we have: Notice to Quit, by Mr. W. G. Wills; and East 
Lynne, by Mrs. Wood ; and two childrens’ books, Jack Buntline, or 
Life on the Ocean, by Mr. Kingston, and Life amongst the Indians, 
by Mr. Catlin. Mr. Keble’s Christian Year attains the rare honour 
of a seventieth edition, having, since its publication in 1827, grown in 
popularity with each successive year, attesting at once the piety and 
good taste of a host of readers. 
With September ends the winter quarter of the literary year, of 





which October is the first month of spring. The winter which is 
closing has been one of unusual severity, yet not unrelieved with a 
few bright and cheery days. The constant report of the publishers 
has been, We are doing nothing. Even books that were promised— 
and which in any other year we should have had and enjoyed—have 
been withheld, in order that they might have the advantage of cheap 
paper after October. The war in America, too, has aggravated our 
dullness ; authorship there is having a long and dreary vacation ; even 
reprints have well nigh ceased. Literature may flourish on the 
memories of war, but seldom in its grim presence. 

If the book trade has been stagnant, the like has not been the case 
with periodicals and newspapers ; among them indeed have been stir 
and change more than enough. ‘The October spring has been anti- 
cipated, and work commenced weeks in advance of the fitting season. 
More than the people asked or dreamt of having in the coming era of 
untaxed paper has been showered upon them by enthusiastic news- 
paper proprietors, Next week, all over the country, the prices of 
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newspapers will be lowered, or their sizes extended in the faith 
of cheap paper; some, however, have no change to make, as 
for instance, some score of penny dailies, which have for years been 
living as if the paper duty was repealed, and its actual remission 
will only be to them a most agreeable change from a daily 
or a weekly loss to a balance of receipts with expenditure. We 
are not without many prophets of disappointment, who tell us 
paper will be no cheaper after October than before ; and that all these 
changes, made in the faith of cheapness, will involve those who have 
made them in loss or ruin. In this gloomy view we do not share. A 
greatly increased demand for paper, with a greatly reduced supply of 
cotton, and therefore of cotton waste and rags, cannot fail to affect 
the price of paper, but never to the extent of neutralising the remitted 
paper duty of 1}d. per pound. If the paper manufacture, when 
untaxed, does not improve and develop on all sides, it will be a reversal 
of all former experience of taxed and then relieved manufactures, such 
as glass, soap, bricks, &e. But, at any rate, all must rejoice that we 
are now about to be relieved from that unhappy, restless, and uncer- 
tain state in which every one related to the paper trade has been 
kept since the removal of the excise has been seriously agitated. 
Now literary enteprise has nothing to hope for external to its own 
energies, but is left alone in that assured quiet which is so welcome 
and essential to firm commercial success. 

InJ une last M. Cardon, a French publisher, presented a petition 
to the Senate, directing attention to the present class of booksellers, 
with the view that, with the aid of the Senate the printing and book- 
selling trades might be restored to their primitive condition. He 
points out in his petition that formerly booksellers and printers were 
the most learned men of their age, and to regenerate the two pro- 
fessions he would have it made indispensable, that, before a printer or 
bookseller obtains his patent, he shonld produce his diploma as 
Bachelor of Letters, and that printers and booksellers should not be 
allowed to speculate with their patents by lending their names to 
foreign capitalists, arrogating, by this act, the right of creating new 
establishments, contrary to law. He would have the number of 
patents limited to the wants of localities, when the private interests of 
printers would be a safeguard to legislation respecting the press, and 
would permit, in a given time, of modifying it. He would have 
restrictions placed on lithographic printers, who ought, he says, to 
confine themselves to their speciality—desigu. In short, he would 
have the printers and booksellers of France protected by a monopoly. 

_M. Amedée Thierry had to report upon this petition, and a digest of 
his report may not be without interest to English booksellers and 
printers. He observes, at the outset, that many of M. Cardon’s ideas 
are not those of the age, and that when he advises that the two pro- 
fessions should be re-established in their primitive conditions, he had 
not thought what he was engaging the Government to do. Prior to 
1790 printing and bookselling were in the hands of the University, 
they made part of it, so to speak, which gave them the character of 
learned professions, and which permitted that there should be exacted 
of the members guarantees of their having a classical education ; the 
University had even under its high patronage the trade of book- 
binding, which was a dependency of the printers and booksellers. 
The Revolution, which broke up all corporations, broke up the 
University itself, and restored these professions to liberty. ‘The 
power, however, which restored order to France, felt the necessity 
of regulating this liberty, and Napoleon I. issued the decree of 
the 3rd Feb, 1810, which, combined with the law of the 21st Oct. 1815, 
constitute to the present day the fundamental base of French legisla- 
tion on this matter. Printers were to be licensed (brevetés) and sworn, 
and held to prove beforehand their capacity, give evidence of good 
morals, and of attachment to their country and sovereign. The 
printing license was delivered by the Director-General of Printing, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of the Interior, then registered 
in the Civil Court of the place where the party resided, where he was 
obliged to take oath to print nothing contrary to the duties which 
are owing to the Sovereign and the interests of the State. The third 
article of the decree permitted the administration to fix for each 
department the number of printers, and, dating from January 1811, it 
reduced this number to sixty for the city of Paris. Similar regula- 
tions conceived in the same spirit were applied to booksellers. Such 
being the state of affairs—a state of affairs which would, no doubt, be in- 
tolerable in England, but which the French Senator considers to be those 
best suited for the two professions, M. Thierry proceeds, in his report, to 
enquire, seeing that thereare no longer corporations in France, and that 
the present University differs in its constitution from the ancient one, 
would the diploma of Bachelor of Letters offer any guarantee for art ? 
W ould it offer a greater one for morals? First, as regards the typo- 
graphical art, about which the petitioner makes himself uneasy, the 
correction of the press, the beauty of the types, would they derive any 
advantages from the Baccalaureat? It isto be doubted, he replies, 
The decay of the art rests on causes more radical than the more or 
less classical instruction required®of printers. For seventy years the 
professions of bookselling and printing have been greatly modified by 
the change of manners. Formerly, the printing-press manufactured 
almost exclusively for the learned and the wealthy; the people did 
not read at all; books were dear; their beauty and their correctness 
responded to their dearness. But at the present day, the upper classes 
are not those who buy the most; it is the inferior classes who absorb 
the largest mass of the productions of the press. Hence the absolute 








necessity that books should be cheap. Now, with tenpenny volumes 

and fourpenny numbers, we cannot exact from the printers 

the same conditions as from their predecessors. The art fol- 

lows, in its variations, the course of demand, and the public 

occasions inferiority in the works it will not pay for. If the 

press found remunerating prices, we should find it rise immediately 

to the level which the petitioner deplores the fall from. The 

chefs-d’ceuvre sent forth from the presses of the Messrs. Didot, Claye, 

Plon, Lahure, of Paris; Perron, of Lyons, and others besides, testify 

highly that modern art would have nothing to fear in comparison 

with that of past ages, if the conditions of sale were to become again 

the same. Bachelor of Letters printers, M. Thierry argues, would 

not bring back the former state of things; very few of the existing 

printers are Bacheiors ; most of them began in life as simple work- 

men, and to adopt the measure prayed for would be to shut the door 
on those who are now workmen and who hope to raise themselves. 

M. Thierry points out a number of other troublesome consequences 
which would ensue were the Government to grant the prayer of M, 
Cordon’s petition—such as the driving away of many workmen who 
could no longer look forward to a licence, thus diminishing the 
number ot workmen, raising the price of labour, and encouraging 
foreign competition, especially that of the Belgians, which 
the French at present so much dread. Nor would the Baccalaureat 
ensure the morality of the French press. Asto reducing the number 
of printing-offices, and reducing lithographic establishments to the 
arts of design, M. Thierry considers that such would be extremely 
rigorous, and states that letter-press printers’ licences have never been 
issued for localities which have a population of less than 10,000 souls, 
and that the same reserve has presided over the delivery of licences to 
lithographic printers. The question raised is not a new one, having 
been agitated in 1830, when a commission was appointed, wherein the 
printers and booksellers were ably represented, and when means were 
sought to ameliorate the two industries. After much patient investi- 
gation, that commission declared that the best course to follow was to 
maintain the status quo. M. Cardon’s petition was dismissed by the 
Senate. We have given the preceding details chiefly that English 
printers and booksellers may see how their respective pursuits are 
hampered in France. Notwithstanding the low state of the printing 
art in France complained of by the booksellers, vigorous efforts, we 
understand, will be made to eclipse our English printers in the 
Exhibition of 1862. 





Witp Dayrett: a Biography of a Gentleman Exile, by Mr. John Kemp, 
is announced by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Tue STOKESLEY SECRET, by Miss Yonge, the author of ‘‘ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” is promised by Mr. Masters next week. 

Tur LETTER AND Spirit, by the Rev. C. P. Chretien, a volume of sermons 
= before the University of Oxford, is announced by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

M. Guizot's pamphlet on the Church and the Christian World in 1861, is 
announced by Mr. Bentley. 

‘ ba Lreeps Mercury will commence its career as a penny daily on the 1st of 
ctober. 

‘East Lynne,” Mrs. Henry Wood’s story of modern life, will be published 
by Mr. Bentley to-day. Mrs. Wood is the author of “ Danesbury House,” 
a tale for which ske won a prize from the Scottish Temperance League, and of 
which some 20,000 copies were sold. 

WE HEAR there is some likelihood that we shall have the third and fourth 
volumes of Mr. Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great in the course of the 
winter. The third volume is printed, and the fourth well advanced. Both 
will be somewhat bulkier than the first and second. 

Mr. Rospert Gacitoway, of the Museum of Irish Industry, has in the press 
“The Second Step in Chemistry,” and a new edition of his “Chemical Dia- 
grams” for schools and lecture-rooms. 

Tue Rey. H. MonracueE Butter, head master of Harrow School, follows 
Dr. Temple, of Rugby, in printing a volume of sermons preached in the school 
chapel. The volume will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. JonaTHAN Hutcuryson, Lecturer on Surgery at the London Hospital, is 
preparing a volume of Lectures, Reports, and Memoranda in Clinical Surgery, 
which Mr. Churchill will publish. 

JENNY THE CROCHET-WorKER; or, the Path of Truth, a tale for children 
by the late Sarah M. Fry, will be published by the Religious Tract Society 
next week. 

ANOTHER HALFPENNY MaGazive has been commenced— The Cottage Journal 
for Every Home. 

Tue ANciENT RomaN AND MoperRN TourKIsH BATH COMPARED, AND 
THEIR UsEs AND Abuses, by Mr. Alfred Haviland, surgeon to the Bridgewater 
Infirmary, is announced by Mr. Churchill. 

Runic Inscrirrions IN ORKNEY.—The Orcadian of Saturday last contains 
a letter from Professor Rafn, of Copenhagen, in which he suggests translations 
of a number of Runie inscriptions discovered some time ago by Mr. Farrer, M.P., 
in a subterranean chamber at Maeshow, Stenness. The learned professor and 
archeologist says: “ Very remarkable, undeubtedly, are the Runic inscriptions 
that have been detected in the barrow of Maeshow, in the vicinity of the 
Standing Stones, in the parish of Stenness Mainland. The number is very con- 
siderable indeed, 910 legible Runes in one place, besides many more effaced by 
time. Here we have rich materials for further researches. . . . The inscriptions 
probably belong to the eleventh or twelfth century. They ought to be com- 
pared with others detected, particularly in Norway and Iceland; in part they 
also agree with those to be found on the very remarkable American Kunic Stone, 
discovered in the year 1824 in the island of Kingiktorsoak, in Baffin’s Bay, 
opposite to Lancaster Sound, probably also belonging to the twelfth century.” 

An Economic AND COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
Guace, by Mr. Arnold J. Cooley, is announced by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers. 
It will be issued in weekly numbers at 2d., and in monthly parts at 8d., and 
when completed will be sold in a volume for 6s. The editor promises to give 
80,000 words (Walker's Dictionary containing only 33,178, and Sheridan’s 
37,000), makingst the most comprehensive dictionary at the price ever pub- 
lished. Of course, the type is small and crowded close, in double columns; but, 
as the publishers say, “it gives the working-man a chance, for the first time, 
of possessing a high-class English Dictionary, by a trifling periodical outlay.” 
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Ecyprtan Hisrory ror THE YounG is a new volume in preparation by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. ha ; 

Messrs. E. Moxon and Co. propose to commence the publication of their 
complete edition of Thomas Hood's Works in December. ‘They will be com- 
prised in six or seven volumes, and will be issued monthly. . 

Mr. WEALE bas expended 43,500/. on the publication of his rudimentary 
series of works, and already 3,500/. on his Greek and Latin classics, in course of 


issue. 
"Os SATURDAY NEXT will appear the first number of a new weekly illustrated 
newspaper, entitled the Weekly Illustrated News. oon 

Messrs. Day AND Son will commence with October the publication of a 
monthly “Amateur Illuminator’s Magazine and Journal of Miniature Painting.” 

A MANvAL oF THE Diseases oF INDIA, by Dr. W. J. Moore, of the 
Aboo Sanitarium, will be published immediately by Mr. Churchill. 

How THE Paper MANvFACTURE HAS INCREASED.—In 1830 were made 
62,000,000 lbs.; in 1840, 97,000,000 Ibs.; in 1850, 141,000,000 Ibs.; in 1860, 
923,000,000 lbs. The increase has been generally regular between these periods. 
The quantity made in 1860 is nearly four times as great as in 1830; proving 
the consumption of paper to be greatly in advance of the increase of population. 

Export oF RaGs FRoM ENGLAND.—In 1830 the export of rags was 94 tons ; 
it increased between that year and 1852 to 1700 tons; from 1852 to 1857 it rose 
to 3000 tons; in 1858 it fell to 1200 tons; in 1859 it rose again to 3000 tons; 
and in 1860 declined to 2182 tons. These rags have gone chiefly to the United 
States, a few to Belginm, and a few to France. 

CrminaL Law, by Mr. J. Fitzjames Stephen, barrister-at-law, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

James HAMILTON died at Mauchline, Ayrshire, on the 14th inst., aged 84, 
and was known as having seen and spoken to the gifted ploughman of Mossgiel. 
Though but a boy when Sons came to the neighbourhood, he had vivid recol- 
lections of the poet, and delighted to speak of him and the family. His parents 
became intimately acquainted with the poet’s family, which gave him an 
opportunity of being often at Mossgiel; and he spoke of having repeatedly 
“cea’d the pleugh to Robin,” and on one occasion of being sent with a letter to 
Jean Armour, with an earnest admonition to give it to no one but herself. 

Sir Joun Bowrrne, it is said, has for some time been engaged on an auto- 
biograpby. He must have much to tell of interest concerning the labours and 
associates of his long life if he only have the courage to speak of them freely. 
Sir John Bowring was born at Exeter in 1792, and became editor of the West- 
minster Review in 1825. He was the friend and executor of Jeremy Bentham, 
editing his works in twenty-two volumes in 1838, and has himself been a 
voluminous writer. His later career in the East is familiar to everybody. _ 

Brstes.—It has been computed that the whole number of copies of the Scrip- 
tures in existence in the world before the present century did not exceed four 
millions. There is one society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, of which 
the annual issues in 1831 were 470,929 Bibles and Testaments, and in the year 
1861 1,917,897 copies, or an increase of 307 per cent.: and the aggregate issue 
of Bibles from Great Britain every year is now nearly four millions, or as many 
as existed in the whole world before the present century. 





UNITED STATES.—Mkr. James Gorpon Benverrt of the Herald 
is thus painted by the editor of the New York Times: “ The general impression 
of the public is that the editor of the Herald is constitutionally incapable of 
telling the truth. It may be so; but we should feel much better satisfied of the 
fact if he had ever made the attempt. But we may defy any man to point to a 
single incident in his whole life, or a single sentence in the files of the Herald, 
from the day it was started until now, which indicates the faintest possible pre- 
ference for truth over falsehood. From the beginning to the end of his career 
he has been steadily and unwaveringly consistent in never telling the truth when 
a lie would answer his purpose half as well. This may be ‘‘ constitutional,” or 
it may be the result of calculation ; but it is systematic. Whenever he has an 
object to accomplish he never shows the slightest scruple as to the means of 
reaching it; and as, in nine cases out of ten, his objects are purely malignant 
= devilish, naturally enough falsehood and calumny are the weapons which 

e wields,” 

Mr. Piatt, editor of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eagle, has been appointed 
United States’ Consul to Candia. 

Mr. Jas. C. Dersy, of New York, the publisher, has been appointed United 
States Consul to Porto Rico. 

Mr. Eastman, formerly editor of the Chicago Citizen, has been appointed 
United States Consul to Bristol. 

Proressor AGGASIZ, to the great delight of 'the farmers of Massachusetts, 
accepted the appointment of Orator to the Norfolk Agricultural Society, and 
was to deliver the address at its Thirteenth Annual Exhibition, to be held at 
Dedham on Wednesday, 25th September. 

“Lire IN THE SoutH Pactric,” by a Roving Printer, is a new volume 
announced by Messrs. Harper Brothers, New York. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, says the New York correspondent of the Standard, 
“ has reached this city. ‘Welcome, laddie, for your mother’s sake,’ was upon 
one of the banners that welcomed the young Prince of Wales when he reached 
America. I would suggest that young Trollope for ‘his mother’s sake’ should 
be welcomed by a grand dinner. That book upon America, written by the old 
lady, did more good in this country than I can tell. How many times—25 years 
years ago—have I heard the single word ‘Trollope,’ ‘ Trollope,’ shouted in 
theatres and other public places, when some unmannerly loon poked his feet over 
the front of the seats in the dress circle. The bock was just. It was severe, and 
it did much good.” 

The New York World and Courier and Enquirer, was sold out a few days 
ago, machinery, stock, goodwill, and all, to Mr. John R. Ford, one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders, for 30,000 dols. As the World paid 100,000 dols. for the 
Courier and Enquirer a few weeks since, Mr. Ford has evidently obtained a 
bargain. The expenses of the World are said to be about 1500 dols. a week in 
excess of the receipts, the old Courier advertisements being by the year, and 
paid for in advance, proving a loss, instead of a source of income to the World 
concern. The experiment of publishing a daily religious newspaper has cost 
the proprietors 200,000 dols.in cash, and their journal the very slight reputation 
for piety which it established at the start. 





FRANCE.—Lirerary Discoveries in Asta Minor.—The Moniteur 
publishes the following report to the Minister of State from M. Perrot, formerly 
a pupil of the French school at Athens, who has been charged with a scientific 
mission of Asia Minor. He states: “* Angora (ancient Ancyra), August 28. I have 
made a valuable epigraphic discovery. Wefound in visiting the vicinity ofthe tem- 
Pleall the first part of the Greek translation of the Testament of Augustus, of which 
Hamilton copied the end. Having ascertained that it existed in a good state 
of preservation behind a wall of bricks, forming the back of a Turk’s house, we 
purchased the wall and pulled it down. By labouring from morning to even- 
me during five days, I have made a copy of the inscription. 1 have eight 
columns complete—not like those of Hamilton, for at least several of them are 





the beginnings or ends only of columns; and that brings me down to the middle 
of the third column of the Latin, and fills up many blanks in the original text, 
which is much more mutilated than has been believed from the copies hitherto 
used. The first four columns of my Greek text also contain omissions, but in the 
fourth and the three following ones, only a word here and there is wanting. I 
cannot tell you all the new facts that my discovery makes known respecting 
the life of Augustus, the honours which he received, &c. At the end of the first 
column of the Latin is a blank which is made up by the columns of the Greek 
text. They speak of the ‘absolute power, avrsZsuz10v aoxny,’ which he refused, 
the ‘ prefecture’ which he exercised, the * consulate for life’ which he would not 
accept, the ‘ prefecture of morals,’ and his title of ‘Prince of the Senate,’ all 
which are wanting in the Latin. The date also of his Testament is given. By 
means of these supplements I can add much more than I had dared to hope to 
the knowledge and true interpretation of this important epigraphic monument. 
I am at this moment in negotiation for the purchase of the adjacent house, which 
contains the middle part of the inscription. That which Hamilton had partially 
pulled down only contains the end. The text which he gives begins Table IV. 
of the Latin. There are probably, therefore two columns of Greek to find, in 
order to re-establish the text of this important inscription, and I hope that 
I shall succed in discovering them. As to the Latin text, it is more 
damaged than I had expected. Nevertheless, in spite of all it has 
suffered, there is much to gain from an attentive perusal of it. The great 
defect of the copies which have hitherto served, appears to me to be not so much 
their inexactness, the errors being easy to correct, as the absence of any precise 
indication of the length of the blanks. Those persons who have endeavoured 
to fill up the vacancies, however great their sagacity, thus run the risk of 
putting a phrase where there were two words, and two words where there was a 
phrase. To remedy that defect this is what we have resolved on—as the taking 
of a general stamped impression is impossible; first, for the Latin inscription, 
on account of the deep holes which have been made in several places, so that 
the surface sinks to a depth of several centimetres (ihe centimetre is about one- 
third of an inch); and second, for the Greek inscription, on account of the props 
which we have been obliged to lean against the wall, in order to support the roof 
of the house. But we shall bring back, in addition to the stamped portions, 
which will give the form of the characters, something which will permit the 
voids to be measured with almost mathematical exactness. M. Guillaume has 
had the patience to reduce to a scale, stone by stone, at the same time indicating 
the slightest cracks and the true width of them, all the surfaces which bear 
inscriptions—that is to say, the two faces of the pronaos and the external wall 
of the cella. On his sheets I will put the two inscriptions, measured by a com- 
pass, making thereby, as it were, a true copy, a real photograph of them.” 





BELGIUM.—M. Quveretet, of Brussels, has announced to the Royal 
Academy of Belgium that he will publish in the course of the year a work 
entitled ‘* Physique du Monde, which will embrace a résumé of the observations 
of his life and of his friends in all parts of the world. 

Be.eium makes about 22,000,000 lbs. of paper annually out of 28,600,000 Ibs. 
of rags, or about a tenth of the quantity produced in Great Britain. 








TRADE NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIPS DissoLVED —G. Kerr and S. Bradley, Reading, printers.— 
Collins, Hosking, and Co., Brewer-street, Golden-square, preparers of photo- 
graphic papers. 

Bankrupt.—James Morgan, Upper Marylebone-street, printer, to surrender 
Oct. 1 at eleven, Nov. 4 at twelve, at the Bankrupts’ Court. Sols., Messrs. 
Paterson and Longman, Winchester-buildings; off. assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

INSOLVENT PETITIONER.—Oct. 8, G. E. Lumb, Lincoln, newspaper agent. 

CERTIFICATE to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on the 
day of meeting.—Oct. 15, J. Tallis, Strand, printer. 








Tue Lonpon NEwsvEnpors have been holding a meeting about their profits. 
They say they must be allowed a larger discount on their purchases of news- 
papers, as the reduction of the price of newspapers to one half, whilst it may 
increase their sales, can hardly double them, and if it should double them, it 
doubles at the same time their trouble, whilst leaving them no greater remune- 
ration than before. The discount on books and newspapers used to be kept a 
profound secret from the public; but itis now so no longer. We observe the 
Penny Newsman advertises that twenty copies may be had for 1s. 6d. 

A Concert in aid of the fund for the relief of the unemployed letter-press 
printers took place in Edinburgh on Saturday last. It was very successfal, and 
the various performers liberally gave their services, and an ‘* Address in Ram- 
bling Rhyme,” written by one of the trade, was read by the author, and was 
exceedingly well received. 

NEITHER THE REPEAL OF THE Paper Duty, nor new journals, nor cheap- 
ened old ones, serve to keep English or Foreign paper-mills out of the market. 
We observe the Claxheugh paper-mill is to be sold by auction, at Newcastle, on 
Tuesday; and bere is an advertisement of a German mill, which we quote, in 
order to give an idea of the advantages of a German paper-maker: “ For sale, 
the Paper Manufactory of Varel, on the north-west coast of Germany, built four 
years ago in the most substantial manner and upon the newest and best plans, 
witb steam-engines, six hoppers, Donkin’s rotating boiler, 62 inch machine, two 
hydraulic presses, excellent dwelling-house for the manager, stabling for horses, 
and a portion of land. The raw material can be obtained easily, at little cost, 
as well as the manufactured article exported, a safe and commodious harbour 
having been made lately by the Government at great cost on the river Jahde, 
where the works are situate, and from whence a brisk trade is carried on with 
England. Printing paper can be produced very cheap, gray fibres being ob- 
tainable at 34, white at 6 dollars, and plenty of straw at 8d. and 9d. per ewt. 
No other paper manufactory exists within ninety miles around. Apply at the 
Varel Paper Manufactory, Varel, in Oldenburg.” 

THE ILLUstRATED Lonpon News.—WeEstMinsTerR County Court, Sept. 25. 
--Fitz-cook v. INGRAM (before Mr. BayLey, Judge).—This was an action 
brought by Mr. Ffitz-Cook, an artist, against the defendant, the executor of the 
late Mr. Ingram, the proprietor of the ///ustrated London News, to recover the 
sum of four guineas, for work done in supplying the paper with engravings. 
The defendant pleaded never indebted. It appeared from the evidence of the 
plaintiff, that during the lifetime of the late Mr. Ingram he had been engaged on 
various occasions to supply engravings on wood for theuse of the paper, which were 
always paid for. At the death of Mr. Ingram the management of the paper 
was carried on by Mr. Leighton, from whom Mr. Fitz- Cook, in May last, received 
an order to supply the paper with an engraving of the group of “St. George 
and the Dragon” on the summit of the Westminster memorial column, which 
was erected in memory of the officers and others who lost their lives in the 
Crimean war. Mr. Fitzcook accordingly went to the sculptor, and obtained 
from him a photograph of the group, from which he executed an engraving 
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and sent it to the paper, but, upon application for payment, Mr. Leighton re- 
fused to comply with the request, in consequence of which this action was 
brought. For the defence, Mr. Leighton was called, and said that the Jilus- 
trated London News was a paper in which most architects, sculptors, and others, 
were desirous of having their work illustrated, and thus obtain a good adver- 
-tisement, and for that purpose these gentlemen often pay artists very hand- 
somely to send an engraving for them to the paper. The drawing in question 
was sent under similar circumstances, and he (Mr. Leighton) positively swore 
that no order had been given by him to Mr. Fitzcook to execute the engraving. 
—The learned Judge gave judgment for Mr. Ingram. There was another action 
brought by Mr. Fitzcook to recover the sum of six guineas for supplying the 
paper with an engraving of ‘‘ Bray’s Traction Engine,” which also terminated 
in judgment being given for Mr. Ingram. 

JENTRAL CRIMINAL CourT.—Sept. 14; before the RecorperR.—Henry 
Strong, 48, and Samuel Bradley, 55, were charged with stealing and receiving 
three printed books, the property of George Routledge and others, the masters 
of the first-mentioned prisoner. The prosecutors of this indictment were Messrs. 
Routledge and Co., publishers, Farringdon-street, and the prisoner Strong had 
been for several years in their service as porter. The other man, Bradley, 
was a sort of jobbing bookseller, residing in Clement’s-court, in the 
Strand, and it appeared that on the 27th of August he was observed to be 
standing in London House-yard, in the City; and the prisoner Strong went 
up to him, and, after a short conversation, he handed three books to Bradley. 
The proceeding was observed by Fox, the parish beadle, whose suspicions were 
excited, and he put some questions to Bradley, who, after some hesitation, said 
that the books had been purchased by him, and that he was aware that Strong 
was in the service of Messrs. Routledge, and that the books came from that 
establishment. He was then asked by Fox to go with him to Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s and see whether the transaction was a regular one, to which he at first 
agreed; but when they arrived near the warehouse he refused to go in, and a 
police constable was called upon to take him into custody. His lodging was 
ther searched, and 152 publications were found, which, although they an A not 
be positively identified, there was very little doubt had been stolen from the 
establishment of the prosecutors. Upon the prisoner Strong being confronted 
with Bradley, the latter denied all knowledge of him, and he also declared that 
there were no books or publications at his lodging. The jury found the pri- 
soner Bradley guilty. Mr. Routledge, the senior partner of the firm, stated, in 
answer to a question put by the Recorder, that Strong had been nine years in 
their service, and they entertained a good opinion of him until recently, when 
there was a suspicion that something wrong was going on. Very large quan- 
tities of books had been missed ; but, owing to the extent of their stock, they 
were unable to trace them. The whole of the works found at the lodging of 
the prisoner Bradley were published by the firm, but he was unable to say 
whether they had been sold or not. The Recorder said he was afraid that 
Bradley had been the means of instigating the other prisoner to rob his em- 
ployers, and he sentenced him to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for 
eighteen months. The other prisoner was sentenced to twelve months’ hard 
labour. 





QUANTITIES OF PAPER MADE AND oF Raas, &c., IMporTeEpD into the United 
Kingdom, and quantities and per-centage of paper made from imported rags, in 
each year from 1830 to 1860: 
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i of Paper 
Quantities Quantities of aes free 
Years. Pp. _— megs, oe Predaen. Rags —— 
aper 5 mpor' . y 
P = would Make. Totay Make 
of Paper. 
lbs. tons. Ibs. per cent. 
1830- 62,882,830 9,607 15,063,776 24 
1831- 62,024 346 7,199 11,288,032 18 
1832- 64,935,467 6,671 10,460,128 15 
1833- 68,418,965 9,540 14,958,720 22 
1834- 70,605,889 10,965 17,193,120 24 
1835- 74,042,650 9,903 15,527,904 20 
1836- 77,692,282 11,281 17,618,608 22 
1837- 88,950,845 13,079 20,507,872 22 
1838- 93,466,286 8.072 12,656,896 13 
1839- 97,646,544 9,237 14,483,616 14 
1840- 97,237,358 9,255 14,511,840 14 
1841. 97,105,550 6,573 10,306,464 10 
1842. 96,693,323 6,569 10,300,192 10 
1843- 103,449,627 | 7,954 12,471,872 11 
1844- 109,495,148 7,061 11,071,648 10 
1&45- 124,247,071 } 7,309 11,460,512 9 
1846- 127,442,482 10,140 15,899,520 12 
1847- 121,965,315 6,583 10,322,144 12 
1848- 121,820,229 7,191 11,275,488 9 
1849- 132,132,660 6,953 10,902,304 9 
1850- 141,032 474 8,124 12,738,432 9 
1851- 150,903,543 10,614 16,642,752 10 
1852- 154,469,211 7,696 12,067,328 8 
1853- 177,633,010 9,687 15,175,104 9 
1854- 177,896,224 11,415 17,898,720 10 
1855- 166,776,394 9,414 14,761,152 9 
1856- 187,716,575 10,284 16,125,312 9 
1857- 191,721,620 12,196 19,123,328 9 
1858- 192,847,825 11,379 17,842,272 9 
1859- | 217,827,197 14,598 22,889,664 10 
1860- | 223,575,285 16,123 25,280,864 11 
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ENGLISH. 

ALEXANDER—The Gospel according to St. Matthew Explained. By J. A. Alexander, D.D. 
Cr 8vo el 5s. J. Nisbet and Co 

BALLANTYNE—The Red Eric; or, the Whaler's last Cruise: a Tale. By R. M. Ballantyne, 
with Lilustrations by Coleman. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Routledge and Co™ 

Beatson—Progressive Exercises on the Composition of Greek Iambic Verse, &c. By the 
Rev. B. W. Beatson, M.A. 8th edit 12mocl3s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co si 

Bmrn—Rules, Formulx, and Tables for the Valuation of Estates, in Possession or in Rever- 
sion; with New Rules and Tables for ascertaining the Correct Market Value or Fair Price 
to be given for Annuities, Reversions, Advowsons, and next Presentations, in order to 
secure to the Purchaser a certain rate of interest on equitable terms, By W. Downing 
Biden, F.G.8S. 8vocl 12s. C. and E. Layton 

BRAMWELL—The War in America: a Sermon, preached on Sunday, August 18, 1861, at St. 
Peter's Chureh, Congleton. By the Rev. Henry R. Bramwell, M.A, 12mo swd 3d 
Simpkin, Marshall. and Co 

Burx—lIl\ustrations of Mechanical Movements and Machines. Arranged by Robert Scott 
Burn. 4toswd 3s. W. and R. Chambers ¥ 

Bunrns—The Universal Love of God and Responsibility of Man. By Jabez Burns, D.D. 
New edit 18mo cl limp ls 6¢ Houlston and Wright 





BOOKS 








CaTLIN—Life amongst the Indians: a Book for Youth. By Geo. Catlin, Mlustrated 12mo ad 
6s. 8. Low, Son, and Co 
CHrIsTIAN (The) Year. 70th edit 24mo clés. J. H. and J. Parker 
ConFessions of a Page; or, Revelations of the Time of George TV. By the Author of the 
Fourth Series of the ‘* Mysteries of London.” Illustrated royal 8vo cl 4s. Cooper and Co 
Courrig—The Principles and Practice of Common School Education. By James Currie 
A.M. 12mocl 6s. (James Gordon, Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co ‘ 
DELAMOTTE—Medizval Alphabets and Initiais for [uminators. By F. G. Delamotte. With 
an Introduction. By J. Willis Brooks. Fcp 4to clés. E. and F. N. Spon 
DEMOSTHENES'S Private and other Orations, viz., against Timocrates, Aristogiton, Aphobus, 
Onetor, Zenothemis, Apaturius, Phormio, Lacritus, Panteznetus, Nausimachus, Beot; 
Spudias, Phenippus, and for Phormio, Translated with Notes and Appendices by Charleg 
Rann Kennedy. Forming the fourth volume ofjthe complete Works. Post 8vo cl 55 
(Bohn’s Classical Library.) Henry G. Bohn 
ExuicoTtr—A Critical and Grammatical Say on St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon, with a revised translation. By C. J. Ellicott, B.D. ond edit, 
8vo cl 10s 6d. Parker, Son, and Bourn 
E.ron—Shall we Make the Volunteer Force Permanent? By Sir Arthur H. Elton, Bart, 
8vo swd 6d. L. Booth 
Fercuson—A Universal Scholastic Register. apenas for Half a Year. By James Fer. 
guson. Fcp 8vo cl swd Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Fitz-WyGramM—Analysis of the History of England (from William I. to Henry yu). with 
a - Questions. By Loftus Fitz-Wygram. 2nd edit 12mo swd 2s 6d. J. Vin- 
cent, Oxfor 
FROEMBLING—Elements of the German Language. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. Part I 
12mo cl swd ls 6d _ D. Nutt 
GLenny—The Properties of Fruits and Vegetables, an Unerring Guide to Judges and Exhi- 
bitors. By George Glenny. 12moswd ls. Houlston and Wright 
Grant—Jack Manly; his Adventures by Sea and Land. Illustrated by Jas. Grant, 
Fep 8vo cl 5s. Routledge and Co 
Hatit—The Land of the Forum and the Vatican. By Newman Hall, LL.D. New edit. 
Fep 8vo cl 6s. J Nisbet and Co 
Harris—The yg Church Tune-book: containing suitable Tunes for the collection of 
Hymns and Psalms which has been approved and sanctioned by the Episcopal Synod of 
the Church in Scotland, &c. Arranged, adapted, and edited by J. Thorne Harris. 
Oblong 8vo cl 7s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Hazutt—Rocue—The Bankruptcy Act, 1861. With an Appendix and Notes. By William 
Hazlitt and Henry Philip Roche. 12mocll0s 6d. V. and R. Stevens and Sons 
Hotmes---Elsie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Parlour 
Library, Vol. CCXLVIL) Fep 8vo bds 2s. C. H. Clarke z : 
James—The Works of John Angell James. Edited by his Son. Vol. II: The Christian Life, 
Vol. If. Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. Hamilton and Co 
Kineston—Jack Buntline; or, Life on the Ocean. Illustrated. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Fep 8vo cl 2s. S, Low, Son, and Co 
Lyra Innocentium. 9th edit, fep 8vo cl 7s 6d. J. H. and J. Parker 
M'‘NerLeE—A Short-hand Report of the Sermons preached in the Cathedral, Chester, by the 
Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D. 12mocl 3s. Whittaker and Co P 
Marryatr—Frank Mildmay; or, The Naval Officer. By Captain Marryatt. New edit, fep 
8vo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 
OLLENDoRFF—A New Method of Learning the French Language. By H. G. Oliendorff. 9th 
edit, 12mo cl 6s 6d. Whittaker and Co 
PaTerson—The Game Laws of the United Kingdom, comprising the whole of the Law on 
the Subject. With Introduction, Cases, Notes, and Index. By Jas. Paterson, Esq., M.A, 
12mo cl 8s. Shaw and Sons 5 
PatrisoN—Remarks on the Diseases of the Breast and of the Womb, and What to Avoid and 
What to Do. By Jno. Pattison. 8vo swd ls. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Pivurs—Rambles in Search of Ferns. By Margaret Plues. Illustrated. Imp 16mo swd ls. 
Houlston and Wright 
PLurs—Rambles in Search of Mosses. By Margaret Plues. Illustrated. Imp1émo swd ls. 
Houlston and Wright 
Pocket (The) Dictionary of all the proper Names occurring in the Holy Scriptures. 3$2mo 
swd4d. Houlston and Wright 
PoweErscourT—Letters and Papers of the late Theodosia A. Visc t 
Edited by the Rev. Robert Daly, D.D. 7th edit fep 8vo cl 5s. W. H. Broom 
RAINE—The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, wherein Church Truths are 
blended with Island Beauties. By Rosa Raine. 2nd edit fep 8vo cl 3s6d. Masters 
Ratpu Saunders; or, the School Boy’s Friend. Fep 8vocl 2s. Knight and Son 
ReNntoN—The Grazier’s Ready Reckoner. By George Renton. New edit fep 8vo swd 2s 64. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Rerty (A) to the Observations of the Quarterly Review on the Autobiography of Admiral the 
Earl of Dundonald. By Mareus, 8vo swd ls6éd. R. Bentley 
Recreations (The) of a Country Parson. 3rd edit, cr 8vo cl 9s. Parker, Son, and 
B 
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Rutnp—The Six Days of Creation. By W.G. Rhind. Fep 4tocl 3s 6d. Broom and Co 

RopcErs—The Man Emmanuel; a Review of the Character and Work of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. John Rodgers. Fep 8vo cl 2s6d. B. Seeley 

tiiuLe—Two Hundred and Two Questions on the Essential of the German Grammar 
and Literature, with Examination Papers set in German. By C. Riihle. 8vo cl 3s 6d. 


. Nutt 

SEGNERI—The Quaresimale of P. Paolo Segneri. Translated from the original Italian by 
James Ford, A.M. First series. 3rd edit 8voclés. Masters 

Seventy (The) Weeks of Daniel. 2nd edit 1gmocils. W. H. Brown 

SHAKESPEARE—The Plavs of William Shakespeare from the Text of Stevenson and Malone, 
with Glossary, &. New edit, fep 8vo cl 6s. W. Tegg 

SHAKESPEARE—Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. Edited byjR. Carruthers and W. 
Chambers. Illustrated by Keeley Halswell. Vol. III. 12mo cl 3s 6d. W. and R. Chambers 

SMEDLEY—Ladies’ Manual of Practical Hydropathy for Female Diseases; also, Directions to 
Mothers how to carry out Hydropathy for their Children. By Mrs. Smedley. Fecp. 8vo 
cl limp 1s 6d. W.S. Partridge 

SwiTH—HayMAN—Eastbourne, and the Advantages which it Possesses as a Resort for In- 
valids. By W. A. Smith, M.D., and C. C. Hayman, M.D. Post 8vo cl 2s 6d. E. Stanford 

STANDING (The) Orders of the Lords and Commons relative to Private Bills for the Session 
1862. 12mo limp cl 5s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co ' 3 

Tacrrus—Grammar Schoo! Classics: The Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, with Notes by 
the Rey. P. Frost, M.A. Fep 8vocl3s 6d. Whittaker and Co 

Tuat’s It; or, Plain Teaching. By the Author of ‘“ Enquire Within,” &. New edit cr 8v0 
cl gilt 3s 6d. Houlston and Wright 7 

Tuosnrury—Cross Country. By Walter Thornbury. Cr8vo cl 5s. S, Low, Son, and Co 

Tracts for the Thoughtful on Matters relating to the Religious Condition of the Age, No. 1. 
The Strife of Sects. 8vo swd 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

ViINALL—Sermons of the late Rev. John Vinall. 8vo cl 6s. J. Nisbet and Co 

WaLPoLE—The Entire Correspontence of Horace Walpole, with the Prefaces of Mr. Croker, 
Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous Editors, and additional Notes by Peter 
Cunningham. [ilustrated with numerous fine portraits engraved on steel. (To he com- 
pletedin 9 vols) Vol. VII. 8vo cl 9s. (Bohn’s English Gentieman’s Library.) H. G. Bohn 

Wuo is tohave It? A Novel. By the Author of “ The Netherwoods of Otterpool. (Railway 
Library.) Fep 8vo bds 2s. Routledge and Co 

Witis—Notice to Quit. By W. G. Wills. 3 vols post 8vo cl 31s 6d. Hurst aiid Blackett 

Woop—East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 3 vols cr 8vo cl 31s 6d. R. Bentley 

Woop—The Illustrated National History.—Birds, By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. Royal $vo 
cl 18s. Routledge and Co 








RENCH. 

Asout—ThéAtre impossible; par Edmond About. Guillery. L’Assassin. L’Education d'un 
prince. Le Chapeau de sainte Catherine. 18 3875p. Paris. 3fr 50c 

BASSINET—Fantaises et boutades, poésies; par J, B. Bassinet. Gr. 18. 192 p. Paris 

BERTHOUD—Quinze ans de la vie d'une femme; par 8S. Henry Berthoud. 18. 180 p. et gra- 
vure, Paris 

Denis—Notice sur Jean sans Peur, due de Bourgogne et comte de Flandre, contenant les 
détails sur entrée du duc Jean a Douai, en 1405, et diverses notes relatives & Douai; par 
Théophile Denis. 12. 28p. Douai. 0c 

DESBROSSES—Panégyrique de Jeanne d@’Arc, prononeé dans la cathédrale d'Orléans, le $ mai 
181, par M. l'abbé Desbrosses, vicaire général. 8. 382p. Orléans 

DEsnoYeRS—Gabrielle, ou la jeune fille; par Louis Desnoyers. 18. 286p. Paris 

Ganvon—L’Oncle Philibert, histoire d'un peureux, 1800-1815; par Antoine Gandon., 18. 237P- 
et gravure. Paris. 2fr 

GasERTZ (Mme.)—L'Enthousiasme, roman; par Mme. Marie Gjertz. 18. 446p. Paris 

KELLER—Des ouragans, tornados, typhons et tempétes. Typhons de 1848; typhon de 1819; 
par M F. A. E. Keller, ingénieur hydrographe dela marine. 8. 95p et2pl Paris. 1 fr50c¢ 

MANGIN—La Révolte au Bengale en 1857 et 1858. Souvenirs d'un officier irlandais, précédés 
d'une introduction géographique, descriptive et historique. Gr8. 341 p. et 4 grav. Tours 

a ig yy actuel du déchiffrement des inscriptions cunéiformes; par H. J. Oppert 
. 89p. Paris 

Sarnt-GEoRGES—Au travers du mur, opéra-comique en un acte, paroles de M. de Saint- 
Georges, musique du privce Poniatowski. 8. 39p. Paris. 1 fr 

TEIssIER—Poésies ; par Adolphe Teissier, 8 76p. Paris 

Tissot—La Vie dans homme. Ses manifestations diverses, leurs rapports, leurs conditions 

__organiques; par J. Tissot, professeur de philosophie. 8. 614 p. Paris 

VéROn---Paris s'amuse; par Pierre Véron. 18. 287p. Paris. 3fr 

ZACCONE---Nouve iu langage des fleurs avec leur valeur symbolique et leur emploi pour 
Vexpression des pensées, précédé d’une introduction; par Pierre Zaccone. 1% 179? 
avec grav. coloriées. Paris. 2fr 
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GERMAN. o 
As.es, Dr. Wilh., Gedanken iib. Natur- u. Wortpoesie der russischen Sprache, m. Beriick- 
sicht. der roman u. german. Sprachen. Lex.-8 1928. Berlin 
ALrertTHimeR u. Denkwiirdigkeiten Béhmens. Mit Zeichngn. v. Jos. Hellig u. Wilh. 
Kandler. Beschrieben y. Ferd, B, Mikowec. 2Bd. Prag 
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AverBAcu’s Berth., deutscher Volks-Kalender auf d. J. 1862. 
“A. Bernstein, Ernst Engel, &c., u. 
Son Wilh. v. Kaulbach, Ed. [lle u. Paul Thumann. ° 8. 
anc, Dr. L. G., Versuch e. bloss philologischen Erklirung 1 
Stellen der giittlichen Komidie. I. Die Hille 


Hatie 


prea, Dr. A. E., das Leben der Vigel. Dargestellt f. iene veeuiinn, Lex.-8. Glogau 
? 328 erlin 


“BERG, E., Juliane. Ein dramat. Gedicht. 8 132 S. 
en “Maria Gabriella, die Jiidin in Jerusalem. Novelle. 8. 
<LETKE, Dr. G. M., Encyclopiidie d. gesammten europiii 


zi 
a. Pir. Geo., Aus unserer Zeit. Gedichte. Gr. 16. 1038. Lahr 
2 i — Lautverhiiltnisse u. iib. die Umschrift jener 
erin 


Rich., iib. chinesische u. 


LEPsivs, Tab. 


Sprachen. Gr.4 50 Ss. m. 1 


Lersivs, Rich., iiber die arabischen Sprachlaute u. deren Umschrift nebst einingen Erliiute- 
rungen iib. den harten i Vocal in den tartarischen, slavischen u. der rumiinischen Sprache. | 


Gr.4 588.m.1Tab. Berlin 


Bildern (in eingedr. Holzschn.) nach Orig...-Zeichngn. 
1448. i 


2 Hft.: Gesang XVIIL—XXXIV. Gr. 8. 


Mit Beitriigen v. Karl Andree, 


Leipzig 
mehrerer dunklen u. streitigen 


Wirklichkeit. 
ee < Wickes, P. J., 
2768. Leipzig 558 8. Leipzig, 1862 


schen Wechselrechts. Gr. 8. 





hoaxed. 





——— 


Litre, *. v. St. Leonard. Eineschottische Erziihlung v. W.S. Mit3Illustr. Gr.8. 5068. 
erlin 


Rupotpx, H, vollstiindiges geographisch - topographisch - statistisches Orts - Lexikon v. 
Deutschland, u. zwar der gesainmten deutschen Bundesstaaten. sowie der anter Oester- 
reichs u. Preussens Botmiissigkeit stehenden nichtdeutsechen Linder. 

ScHWARTZ, Marie Sophie, der Mann v. Geburt u. das Weib aus dem Volke. Ein Bild aus der 

Aus d. Schwed. v. Aug. Kretzschmar. 8. ipzi 

Krumme Wege iiberall! 


Leipzig, 1862 


44258. Leipzig 


Erzihlungen aus dem Leben. 2Bde. Gr. 16 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE have examined the volume indicated by our Carlisle correspondent, and come to the 
conclusion that the Ettrick Shepherd was either hoaxing his readers, or was himself 
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‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 


He SCALE of CHARGES | for 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 






Four erm or Thirty Words  .......0..s0000 
Fach additional Line (about Ten Word 

Half Column 
Whole Column 














— = 
BANE of DEPOSIT. (Established 

aD. 1844.) 3, Pall-mall East, London. Prospectuses 
aod Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


ANN UITIES. 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 3, PALL-MALL 
EAST, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 17 Vic. cap. 43. 
Established A D. 1844 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES granted on very favourable 





rns, 
ve Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
icularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a resource 
against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of health 
and fortune. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 





T° MUSEUMS, &c.—The “ FIELD” 
BISON (shot in the Western Prairies by the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkeley) is FOR SALE.—For terms, &c., apply 
at 346, Strand, where the Bison may be seen. 











" " 

HE NEW NEEDLES—H. WALKER, 

PATENTEE.—The Glasgow Practical Mechanic for June 
1850, says: “Mr. Walker, the well-known needle maker's 
Ridged-eyed Needles embody an improvement which all 
semptresses must highly appreciate. The ridge, just in ad- 
vance of the eye, opens a free passage for the thread, slightly 
extending the hole in front of it, and enabling it to pass instan- 
taneously. This improved form permits of greater strength 
without clumsiness of the head, and the eye is therefore made 
fall, so as to be very easily threaded.’’"—Posted by any Dealer. 
Wholesale 47, Gresham-street, London, and Queen's Needle 
Works, Alcester. 

XTRAORDINARY OPTICAL 

DISCOVERY.—Extract from Medical Circular, 

Nov. 16th, 1859: ‘‘ We have observed with much pleasure an 
important discovery in the science of optics perfected by 
Mr. BERNARD DAVIS, Optician. It appears to us that his 
method of grinding Spectacle Lenses is much superior to any 
we have seen beiore, inasmuch, from their peculiar trans- 
parency, they can easily be adapted to any sight, avoiding 
that strain to the vision so prevalent in others, we have no 
doubt that the most imperfect vision may be surprisingly 
assisted by this novel discovery—a really great boon to the 
most precious of all our organs. We wish him success." 
Price lists, for two stamps, of Spectacles, Microscopes, and 
Telescopes. 
Address BERNARD Davis, 430, Euston-road, Regent’s-park, 
London, Optician to the Opthalmic Institution. 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. | 


rPre*s  €¢0O0 0 6 A 


(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption 
a a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is 
labelled “James Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 
ih, }lb., and Lib. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per lb., by Grocers every- 

ere. 


var var Q 
HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 

and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 18. 2d., 
Us. 4d., 1s. 4d, 1s. 6d, and Is. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
nilway station or market-town in England. A price current 

Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 


Within eight miles of the City. 

ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strone, Ricn, and FuLL-FLAvouRED TEA is thus secured, 
48 importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8, 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb., in Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No.11. 
Bond-street, Stewart, No. 46. | 
Pimlico, Ion Low, Eaton-st. | 
! 
| 








Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 
man-street. 
Blackheath-hill, Notley. 
Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
Charing-cross. Catton, 10. 
Kings-cross, Quartermain. 
sond-street, Stewart, 46. 
, y, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row. 
Beam Bruce, High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 188. 
xten-road, Bull 
Horniman's Agents in every Town. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—DAY-HEATS, 


chin NIGHT-CHILLS.—The temperature of noon and the 
thee an, of evening generally produce in those exposed to 
ton tee endes, dyspeptic state, if nothing worse. Indiges- 
Dress} Mus brought on is usually accompanied by extreme de- 

*ssion of the spirits, which renders life a burthen. For 


Hammersmith, Butlin. 
Hampstead, Biggs, High-st. 
Highgate, Fisher, Angel-row 
lolloway, Upper, Gylienship. 
Kingsland, Fay, 


+ 


ese distressing symptoms, Holloway's Pills are a safe and | . ‘ 
| country house ; but the dulce has not been forgotten w hile providing the utile 


preain remedy. In crowded cities where miasmata must be 
ailme. . and must cause many cases of fever and similar 
Tities pe these Pills are invaluable for removing all impu- 
are partie regulating disordered functions. Holloway’s Pills 
fectin bettog arly useful in destroying the virulence of all ine 
while thence: which has gained admission into the body* 
sion, ey rouse the nervous system from all morbid deprez= 





NEW AUTUMN SILKS 


EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 
Patterns Post Free. 
“Quality and Style is the Test of Cheapness.”’ 
Save your money by writing to AMOTT BROTHERS for 
Patterns of the new Silks for comparison. 
Good Black Silks, Guinea full dress. 
Rich Black Glace Silks, 1. 5s. 6d. 
Noire Imperiale, the New Shade of Black, 1/. 15s. 6d. 
i and Striped Silks in; great variety, 16s. 9d. full 
ress, 
Foulard and Washing Silks, 1/. 's. 
Rich Jasper Bar and Checked Silks, 1/7. 5s. 6d. 
French Silks, in Floral and other designs, 14 guineas. 
Superior Glace Silks in any Colours, IL 15s. 6d. 
Fancy Silks in great variety, 2J. 2s. 
Rich Black Moire Antiques, 2} guineas. 
Moire Autiques in all the New Colours, 3 guineas. 

The whole of the above goods being genuine and new, 
Ladies writing from the country may depend upon having 
their orders executed from the Catalogue at advertised prices. 
The goods will be forwarded carriage free on all parcels ex- 
ceeding 51. Send for a detailed Catalogue and Patterns, which 
will be forwarded free. 

AMOTT BROTHERS and CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard.' 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 


OIL, 

Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 

Is incomparably superior to every other variety, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—“I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.’ 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—* Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired 
effect in a shorter time than other kinds. and that it does not 
cause the nau<ea and indigestion too often consequent on the 
administration of the Pale Oil.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—* T deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—“I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.’ 








Dr. DE Joncn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in rMPeRIAL half pints, 2s, 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d. ; quarts, 9s ; 
| capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 

Chemists. 











SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 











(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
_ Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &., &c._ 

OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 
indigestion, bilious, liver, and stomach complaints, pre- 
pared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street, 


and to be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes, ls. 1id., 
2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and lls. 


ah x , 
A NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street. has introduced an 
entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly 
resemble the natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from 
the original by the closest observer; they will NEVER 
CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
Superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
and will give support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed Teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. — 52, Fleet-street. At Home from Ten till Five. 











EETH.—9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, W.—Important improvement on patent granted 
December 1852, to Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, which com- 
bines all the advantages of the chemically prepared india- 
rubber, with greatly increased lightness and durability, and 
from all metals being dispensed with, is easily remodelled 
to meet any alteration that may take place in the mouth. 
Additional teeth can be easily added, and the patientis by this 
great desideratum saved that constant outlay which renders 
the present system so expensive, and puts it beyond the reach 
ofallbutthe affluent. Theprincipaladvantagesof Mr. Mosely’s 
new system consist in the substance emp!oyed never decayin 
or the teeth changing colour, and from their being prepare 
in the solid form a greatly increased durability is attained, 
and the lodgment of food in the interstices entirely prevented, 
thus insuring sweetness of breath and increased comfort, 








whilst from their close resemblance to the natural teeth de- 
tection is completely defied, andthe wearer saved the constant 
fear of discovery.—To be obtained only of Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-square, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


r - - - 

RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Diseases of the 
a Mouth and Gums.—The constant complaints and nu- 
merous severe diseases caused by the use of metals, soft com- 
positions, and other absorbing agents in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth and plates, induces Mr. Lewin Mosely, Dentist 
(established thirty years), to call especial notice toa new, 
invaluable, and PATENTED INVENTION, highly recom- 
mended by the leading members of the Faculty, in Londo 
Paris, and elsewhere. Of itsnumerous advantages, explaine 
in the specification of patent, the following require particular 
attention :—Consisting of one continuous piece of enamelling, 
the artificial teeth present an uniformly even surface to the 
action of the mouth and tongue, preventing lodgment of food 
and the vitiated secretions so universally complained of in 
the systems now in use. No metals, springs, wires, or fas- 
tenings are required, and the composition being manipulated, 
while in a perfectly plastic state, can be fitted over the most 
sensitive stump, loose tooth, or tender gum, without the 
slightest pain or inconvenience, avoiding extraction and all 
operations. 

MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 30, BERNER’S-STREET, 

OXFORD-STREET. 

Established upwards of thirty years. 











At home daily. 





THE 


Now ready, price 7. 


THE SCHOLASTIC DI 


It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private Schools and other Educational Establishments and 
| Institutions in the United Kingdom. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


$s 


6d. cloth boards, 


RECTORY FOR 1861. 


“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1861. 
Now ready, price 1s. 


RURAL 


AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1861. 


ALMANAGO, 


EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 


Rather Dogmatic. 
Rabbit Shooting. 
Prize Turkeys. 

| Going to Sweat. | 
| A Croydon Basketful. 
| 





Going to 


The Sports and Pastimes of each Month, comprising | 
| Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursing, &c &c.; | 


a Calendar of Farm and Garden Operations ; also Notes | 


It contains THIRTEEN LARGE ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON Werr, H. K. BRowne, 
Harry HAtu, T. H. WiLson, and other Artists, and comprising: 
Portrait of the Favourite. 
Going to Ascot—A Stylish Couple 
—Kicking up a Dus’. 
Ascot—A Comfortable 
Couple—Laying the Dust. 


Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac are— 


Coming up Long Reach. 

Punt Fishing at Wray Mills. 
Coursing Cracks. 

The Death. 

The Verney Ox (Short Horns). 





Water at London Bridge for each day in the year, and 
at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual 


g 
on the Calendar; with Table showing the Time of High | useful to the Country Gentleman. 

“This annual illustrated calendar for the sportsman, the country gentleman, and the farmer, stands alone in its 
special selection of Intelllgeuce aud wementos for the coming year. 
peculiar a value for the sections of the community to which they are severally addressed. 
1861 contains valuable hints on farm, garden, stable management, &c., with a mass of information adapted for the 


yeneral information, and other matters interesting and 


lt is vue of those class almanacs which possess so 
The RupaL Atmanac for 


In fuct, the editors and artists have shown 


| considerable skill in making an almanac a readable as well as a handybook for the year.”—Zvening Herald, 
The RURAL ALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover. 


Price 1s. 


A copy for 13 stamps. 


FIELD OFFICE 346 STRAND LONDON, W.C. 
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m3 TO THE CLERGY. 
(CHEAP BOOKS.—A LARGER DISCOUNT ALLOWED for 


READY MONEY than by any other house in the Trade. 
SEELEYS, 2, Hanover-street, Regent-street, London. 


—=——=—=— 
“None are superior.’’"—Art Journal. 

“ Theirs are the eee Mire gy | so ed News. 

“ Brilliant and full of life.”"—Athenzum. 


ALBUM PORTRAITS 
10 for 10s. . 


Lonpon StEREOscoric Company, 54, Cheapside, two doors 
from Bow Church. 








C. READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 


A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 
By the Author of ‘‘Its Never too Late to Mend,” 
Will be published the First Week in October, in Four Volumes, price 1/. lls. 6d. 


TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster-row. 





On October {6th will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 2ls. 
MEMOIR, LETTERS, AND REMAINS 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


Translated from the French by the an of Napoleon’s Correspondence with King 
oseph. 
With large Additions. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Now ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. XXII. (for OCTOBER), price ONE SHILLING, with Two Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 


THE ADVENTURES oF Partie oN HIS WAY THROUGH THE Chapter VIII.—Mr. Brisket thinks he sees his Way, and 
Wortp. (With an Illustration.) Mr. Robinson again walks on Black- 
Chapter XXI.—Treats of Dancing, Dining, Dying. friar’s-bridge. 
»  XXIL—Pulvis et Umbra Sumus, Po IX.— Showing how Mr. Robinson was employed 
Force. on the Opening Day. 
BaB LAMBERT. On PurystocNomy. 
Tae Herrinc Harvest. Bagsara FLemine’s Frvetity. By Mary Howitt. 
Tue Pictvre Sate. (With an Illustration.) | THe First German SHooTinc-Matcua. 
THe Strruccies or Brown, Jones, AND Rosinson. By | AGNES OF SorRENTO. 
One of the Firm | Chapter XII.—Perplexities. 
Chapter VIJ.—Miss Brown pleads her own Case, and Mr. »  X1UL—The Monk and the Cavalier. 
Robinson walks on Blackfriar’s-bridge. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





On the Ist October will be published, No. I., price Half-a-Crown, 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, Author of “The Earth-Worm and House-Fly,” 
“The Honey-Bee,” &c. 
Containing, hesides other interesting and instructive matter: 
CORN, by Professor James Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S., | THE DAISY, by Mrs. Langester. [Illustrated by J. E. 
F.S.A., &c. Illustrated by the Author. Sowerby. 
THE CROWN ANIMALCULE, by Pump Henry Gosst, | WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, by the Eprror. 
F.R.S. With Illustrations by the Author, engraved by | With a Coloured Map. 
Tuffen West. F.L.S. ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, by Professor ANsTED, F.R.S. 
THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE, by the Eprror. With | THE BREATH OF LIFE, by W. Crookes, F.C.S. 
Illustrations by the Author and Dr. J. B. Hicks, | DOGS, by Ep. Jesse, F.L.S., &c. 
P.L.S. ; Engraved by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, F.L.S. | THE GREAT COMET of 1861, by James BREEN. Illus- 
IRON AND STEEL, by Professor R. Hunt, F.R.S. trated by the Author. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 


CROCKFORD’S 


Clerical Directory Appendix for 1861, 


CONTAINING 
The Names, Addresses, and other parteuters of Clergumen, omitted in the CLERICAL DIRECTORY for 1860, and of Clergymen 
who have been Ordained since the appearance of that Volume—of which it will form a Supplement. 

“ The Clerical Directory Appendix ” for 1861 may be had by order of any Bookseller, price 3s. 6d , or of 
a a ORD, “Clerical Journal” and “ Directory” Offices, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
ndon, W.C. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Now ready, price 5s. cloth boards, 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


By GEORGE ROGERS HARDING, Esq,, of Lincoln’s-inn. 


CONTENTS: 
Letter 1. Introduction. | Letter 20. Remedies relative to Advowsons. 
i. 2. Advowsons. » 21. Pluralities. 
3. Advowsons, Presentative, Collative, and 


) » 22. Residence. 
Donative. ‘ » 23. Exchange of Benefices. 
4. Appropriations and Impropriators. » 24. Sequestrations and Judgments. 
5. Livings held in commendam. » 25, Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation. 
» 6. Unions, _ , » 26. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation. 
7. Districts’ and New Parishes’ Acts. +» 27. Dilapidations, Emblements, &c. 
.. Parish Churches and Chapels, » 28. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 





es 9. Seats and Pews. » 29. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 

» 10. Monuments and Ornaments. tuaries. 

» ll, Churchyards and Burial-grounds. » 50. First Fruits and Tenths 

» 12, The Church Building Acts and Ecclesiastical + 31. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 
Commissioners. » 82. Vestries. 

» 13. Presentations. » 33. Church Rates. 

» 14 Examinations. » 34. The Laws Relating to Dissenters. 

» 15, Admission, Institution, and Induction. » 35. The Ecclesiastical Authorities. 

» 16. Requisites after Induction. » 36. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 

» 17. Lapse. | of the Clergy. . 

» 18. Simony. » 37. Ecclesiastical Offences. 

» 19. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. {| 4 88. Convocation. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Dressing-rooms and attendants.—Albums to hold 50, 10s, 


NEW LAWS OF THE SESSION OF 1861. 
In the press. 
HE LAW and PRACTICE of BANK. 
RUPTCY. as amended by the new Act, with the 
Orders. Forms, &c. By D. C. MACRAE, Esq., Barrister-at. 
Law, Author of “The Practice of Insolvency,” &c., an; 
A. A. DORIA, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. a 


HE CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDA!. 

TION ACTS, with Notes, Dine of Decided Cases 

and Precedents of Indictments. By E. W. COX, Esq., Re. 

corder of Falmouth, Editor of ** Cox’s Criminal Law Cases; ” 

and T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath, Author of 
**The New Practice of Magistrates’ Courts,” &c. 


(THE STAMP TABLES and ACTS 


complete as now settled. By W. C. BARRY, Es, 
Barrister-at-Law. , 


NEW EDITION of SAUNDERS'S 


LAW of BASTARDY, with all the Cases to this time, 


HE FIFTH EDITION of COX’S LAW 
and PRACTICE of JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 
with and without Limited Liability, with Forms, Precedents, 
and the Decided Cases to this time. 
N.B. Orders will] be supplied as they are received. 
Law Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 





NEW PRACTICAL LAW BOOKS, 


Just published. 

The THIRD EDITION of ALLNUTT’S PKAC. 
TICE of WILLS and ADMINISTRATIONS. Ry GEORGE 
8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Comprising ful! In. 
structions, with Precedents, from the making of the Will to 
the final distribution of the Estate, Price 2is. 


The LAW of COSTS, with all the Cases and 
Precedents of Bills of Costs. By W. MARSHALL, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the authors of Paterson, Macna- 
mara, _ Marshall's “ New Practice of the Common Law." 

ice 21s. 


The THIRD EDITION of the CONSOLIDATION 
ACTS, with Notes of the 700 Cases decided on their construc. 
tion. By G. TAYLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 30s. 


The NEW PRACTICE of the COMMON LAV, 
with all the Forms, &c. By J. PATERSON, T. MACNA- 
MARA. and W. MARSHALL, Esgqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 
In2 vols. Price 31s. 6d 

Law Treks Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
W ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL, 

NATIONAL MISSIONS : Sixteen Lectures, 
10s. 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
1s. 6d. 


‘The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 6d. 


The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 4 


Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : a Discourse, 
6d. 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER: 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

“ One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thorougiilr 
mystical spiritualists of the present day.” Rev. Baden Powel. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

*.A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as4 
whole without becoming wiser and better men."—J. D. 
MoreELu's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. : 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, ané 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—it 
langnage, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.""—E. P. O'KELLIs 
Consciousness. 

“<A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and ecceniricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.” —Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 2 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. Here 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.""—Manchester Examiner. |. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqU» 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrativé 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest." —Critic. 

Trifpner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 

OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 

to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application °* 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in ac 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which fot 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above os 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal appro ye 
tion, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put al 
the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with labe- 
outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. ston 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in ie 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED 8 SHOOL AN? 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their Bes 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, mediu - 
and broad points suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools,—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Boo 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel ig 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at £* 
Works, Graham-street ; 94, New-street, Birmingham oot, 

91, John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurcb® 


ndon. _—_—_—_—_—> 
_—<—<——— 
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street, strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.~ 
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